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LARGEST IMA EVER MADE OF BUDDHISM’S FOUNDER. 


COLOSSAL RECLINING FIGURE OF BUDDHA AT RANGOON, BURMAH, 200 FEET LONG, AND FIFTY FEET WIDE 
ACROSS THE SHOULDERS. 


Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Maine and Vermont as Barometers. 


\VV ERMONT on September 6th, 1904, and Maine on 

September 12th will have elections which will at- 
tract wide attention throughout the country. A Gov- 
ernor and other State officers, and a full delegation in 
Congress, will be elected in each State. The Re- 
publicans, of course, will be successful in each, but 
the extent of their majority will determine whether 
the Republican tide throughout the country is at the 
flood or at the ebb in 1904. 

Since Pennsylvania, a third of a century ago, and 
Ohio and Indiana, at a later date, dropped out of the 
list of October States, Vermont and Maine have af- 
forded the best indications of the direction and force 
of the partisan currents immediately in advance of 
presidential elections which the country has had. In 
the old days both parties expended vast amounts of 
money and talent on the canvasses which culminated 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana in October in presi- 
dential years. Each side used its best efforts to carry 
those States for the ‘* moral effect’’ that would have 
on the voting for President two or three weeks later. 
Ever since those three States joined the majority of 
the other commonwealths in voting in November, 
the canvasses of Vermont and Maine in presidential 
years have assumed an especial importance for the 
country. 

In 1892, the year of Cleveland’s second election, 
when the tide throughout the country was against the 
Republicans, the lead for the Republicans in the Sep- 
tember canvass for State officers was down to 19,702 
in Vermont and to 12,531 in Maine. In 1900, when 
the Republican tide throughout the country was at the 
flood stage, the Republicans in September carried Ver- 
mont by 31,312 and Maine by 34,132. The drop in 
the Republican majority in those States in September, 
1892, was one of the many signs about that time that 
the Democrats were likely to win in November, and 
they did win. The big majorities in those States in 
September four years ago told Republicans and Demo- 
crats that McKinley was going to sweep the scountry 
two months later. 

Arkansas will vote on September 5th, 1904, for 
State officers, but its election, whether the Demo- 
cratic majority be large or small, is of no consequence 
to the country at large. The Republicans have no or- 
ganization in that State which makes any serious at- 
tempt to win. Consequently its canvass will attract 
no attention beyond its own borders. With the two 
New England States, however, the case is widely dif- 
ferent. The Democrats are making an active canvass 
in both, so as to keep the Republican plurality as low 
as possible in September. If it drops below the aver- 
age of the past dozen years they will say the current 
is ; rainst Roosevelt throughout the country. 

Already the country has had one State election in 
1904 which showed that the conditions were very en- 
couraging for the Republicans. This was in Oregon 
on June 6th, when the Republicans carried their candi- 
dates for State officers and for Congress by nearly 
double the longest lead they ever had before in that 
State. This was just before the national conventions 
were held, however. Vermont and Maine, as the only 
States which will vote between the time of the draw- 
ing of the national lines and the general round-up of 
the States in November, will be the object of very 
deep concern to Republicans and Democrats alike 
throughout the country. 
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Bar These Aliens Out. 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to overrate the significance, in 
its connection with the question of a restrictive 
immigration law, of the report recently made by Com- 
missioner-General Sargent, of the bureau of immi- 
gration, relative to the proportion of criminals, paupers, 
and insane persons in our prisons and asylums who have 
come here within the past five years. Mr. Sargent 
has always held that an investigation of what became 
of the foreign immigrants would result in a sensation. 
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He has advocated greater restrictions in the admission 
of immigrants likely to become a burden on States, 
counties, and municipalities, and his examination of the 
records of prisons, insane-asylums, and poor-houses 
confirms him in his determination to present the mat- 
ter again to Congress, and urge suitable legislation 
dealing with this feature of immigration. 

In his report just issued, which covers the whole 
country, the commissioner shows that there is a total 
of 44,582 aliens in our prisons, asylums, and poor- 
houses, of whom nearly half are insane and nearly a 
third paupers. In the New England States the Irish 
are in the greater proportion in insane-asylums, while 
Italians and Slavs predominate in the penal institu- 
tions. Of those serving sentence for murder fifty per 
cent. are Italians and twenty per cent. are Slavs. The 
figures of this report confirm the facts presented by 
Representative Adams, of Pennsylvania, in introducing 
his bill in Congress last winter for the regulation of 
immigration. In the last fiscal year, according to 
the official figures quoted by Mr. Adams, there ar- 
rived at American ports 857,046 immigrants. Of 
these, 185,667 were unable either to read or to write, and 
511,302 had less than $30 each. That is to say, more 
than one-half of them were on the very verge of 
pauperism. Two tables compiled from recent immi- 
gration returns may be produced here, showing what 
countries are sending us the paupers and illiterates, 
and from whence also we get an element of thrifty, 
intelligent, and desirable citizens : 


Number of Mlit- With less 

Nationality. immigrants. erates. than $30 
Croats and Slovenes.....---- 82,5 11,104 27,318 
SING ek g4085 ose HORNS 34,427 6,632 29,903 
UN 6456606.68+60060900-000 82,343 22,634 60,558 
Lithuanians........-..-+++-. 14,432 5,487 9,972 
Ruthenians ..........+-++++. 9,843 4,595 8,247 
Hebrews -....---+++-..+56- 76,203 14,980 29,029 
Italians, south........-.+--. 196,117 84,512 135,195 
English......--.-+.-- e+e: 28,451 340 5,871 
(A ree 35,366 1,173 23,221 
etn nt ee eneceeee 18,864 187 13,551 
Scandinavians. ........-..- 79,347 264 47,586 
Germans -.---..-..eeeeereee 71,782 2,438 30,861 
Magyars «...-.--...see+-++-++ 27,124 2,564 20,962 


Unfortunately, the larger proportion of the immi- 
grants now coming here are of three of the seven 
nationalities first mentioned in this table, Croats, Slo- 
vaks, and Italians. Animmense stimulus to this kind of 
immigration has been given by the cut-rates offered in 
European ports for steerage passage to this country. 
It was a rushof this class to Ellis Island not long since 
which caused the officials there to declare that the 
newcomers were the most degraded lot they had ever 
seen. Nearly fifty per cent. of them were of sucha 
character that they were deported at once. Other 
thousands, however, hardly less undesirable, were ad- 
mitted to swell the population of our slums and add 
still to the total in our prisons and asylums. 

It is clear that our immigration laws need more re- 
strictive features. The Adams bill was good, and with 
possible additions will serve as an admirable working 
basis for a restriction bill to be introduced next winter. 
It contained a clause providing that not more than 80,- 
000 immigrants shall be admitted into the United 
States in a year from any one country. That would 
not shut out a single German or Scandinavian or Irish- 
man. It would reduce the number of immigrants from 
just three countries—Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hun- 
gary—and these are the countries from which we are 
now receiving by far the largest number of illiterates 
and semi-paupers. 

e a 


An Argument for Public Ownership. 


T IS certain that the country is not yet prepared to 
indorse the proposition of State ownership of rail- 
ways, but if all railroad corporations were as disre- 
gardful of public interests and as narrow, niggardly, 
and shortsighted in their management as a certain 
line running out of New York City, the American peo- 
ple would be inclined to grasp at almost any alterna- 
tive that offered relief. A conspicuous offender in 
this respect for many years has been the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

Although this corporation has possessed a fran- 
chise giving it an absolute monopoly of freight and 
passenger traffic eastward from New York into the 
New England States, a traffic which has necessitated 
a four-track road (with a prospect now of six tracks), 
and one that has made the corporation enormously 
rich and enabled it to pay the largest dividends upon 
its stock of any railroad company in the United States, 
its attitude toward its patrons and the traveling pub- 
lic generally has always been notorious for uniform 
selfishness and indifference. In spite of its great 
profits and its immense financial resources, it main- 
tains the poorest equipment for the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers of any of the great lines run- 
ning out of New York, persisting in the use of anti- 
quated and out-of-date devices and furnishings long 
after they have been discarded by other and more en- 
terprising roads. It has rarely, in fact, adopted any- 
thing new for the accommodation of its patrons until 
practically compelled to do so after a long siege of 
demands and petitions, and then has granted them 
grudgingly and in as poor fashion as possible. 

Among its other great advantages the New Haven 
road has that of supplying transportation facilities to 
an immense and rapidly-growing suburban district, 
including the towns along the north shore of Long Isl- 
and Sound far into Connecticut. Within this area are 
several noted and fashionable summer resorts, and 
several small cities, some of which have more than 
trebled their population in the last two decades, the 
residents of the whole region being largely made up of 
New York business men. This remarkable growth 
and prosperity has come about largely, however, in 
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spite of the New Haven road, and not because of any- 
thing it has done to invite and encourage suburban 
traffic. Its suburban patrons are ina state of chronic 
protest and revolt against the wretched conditions im 
posed upon them—the overcrowded and insufficient train 
service, the stuffy, ill-ventilated, and poorly-furnished 
coaches, and the miserable depot accommodations af- 
forded at some of the largest suburban points. At 
one of these suburban towns, where it has many thou- 
sands of regular commuters, the road has maintained 
a disfiguring ‘‘ spite ’’ fence for years on one side of the 
station grounds because of some petty grudge it bears 
to a local land-owner, and has contemptuously ignored 
all demands and petitions for various local improve- 
ments and better facilities absolutely needed by the 
great increase of the local population. 

A striking instance of the habitual disregard of 
public interests practiced by this road was afforded in 
its recent withdrawal of forty passenger trains, chiefly 
suburban, in the height of the summer season. Some 
of these trains public clamor has compelled it to re- 
store. It is difficult to understand the spirit or policy 
controlling a railroad management such as this, which 
seems to be one of studied and deliberate disregard of 
the needs and wishes of the traveling public. As an 
argument for anti-monopolists and advocates of public 
ownership, we know of nothing stronger or more to the 
point than the administration of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad at the present time. 


e e 
The Plain Truth. 
NOTHING more significant in connection with the 
assassination of M. de Plehve has occurred than 
the demand of a large section of the Russian news- 
papers for greater freedom of the press. Even sucha 
conservative organ and stanch supporter of the gov- 
ernment as the Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, in 
drawing some lessons from this latest of a long series 
of crimes against the Russian state, urges, along with 
the creation of a responsible cabinet, a grant of more 
independence to the Russian press ‘‘in acting as the 
exponent of public opinion, to assist both the govern- 
ment and the public in their mutual relations.’’ Ob- 
vious and absolutely essential as such a rule of action 
seems to men of most enlightened lands, it is none 
the less remarkable and noteworthy to hear of such a 
demand from a recognized organ of the Russian gov- 
ernment. When freedom of the press is granted in 
Russia, freedom of all kinds, civil and religious, will not 
be long in coming. 
a 
HE IMMENSE fortune, about two millions of dollars, 
which the late George H. Laflin, of Chicago, left 
behind him will be shared by no one except the per- 
sons designated in his will, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent any one from taking to himself a part, or all, of 
the advice which the departed financier bequeathed to 
his heirs, and which if generally followed would be 
worth to the world many times the amount of money 
named in the will. ‘‘I would advise all my children,’’ 
wrote Mr. Laflin, ‘‘to be prudent in their investments, 
and not to purchase anything simply because it is 
cheap, but to. remember that a long-time security 
drawing a low rate of interest is often more desirable 
than an investment which draws a high rate of inter- 
est. I would also advise them not to purchase any- 
thing which they cannot pay for in full at the time of 
purchase, as more men are ruined by speculation than 
in any other way. I also advise them not to sign any 
note or bond, and to look to all transfers of real-estate, 
and not to incumber any real-estate except for the pur- 
pose of improving it.’’ Counsel like this is specially 
timely just now, when so many persons are possessed 
with the speculative fever, or the ‘‘ quick-rich ’’ mania, 
and are sometimes tempted to use funds other than 
their own to accomplish their purposes. Mr. Laflin 
spoke from a fund of knowledge and experience ac- 
quired in a long and successful business career, and 
his words have a value literally golden. 
{7 IS NOT surprising that the action of Bishop Potter 
in dedicating the ‘‘Subway Tavern ’’ has met with 
little or no support from even the moderate wing of 
temperance advocates. We heartily agree with those 
who think that this new institution is a compromise 
with an evil which is not within the range of com- 
promise, an attempt to elevate that which is not ele- 
vatable. In other and plainer terms, we believe that 
the day has long since passed, if it ever existed, when 
an institution existing chiefly, if not solely, for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks as a beverage can be brought up 
to the levelof a respectable business. We readily con- 
cede that the drink shops are with us—at least in New 
York and other large cities—to remain for an indefinite 
period, and so, for that matter, are gambling-dens and 
other immoral agencies, but the effort should be to 
limit the influence and curtail the operations of these 
places by law and the pressure of a better public senti- 
ment rather than to gild them over or strike hands 
with them on the basis of a five-per-cent. profit. It has 
been a proper subject of encouragement and congratu- 
tion that the drink habit, especially in its grosser 
forms, is far less common in this country than in 
earlier years, and is regarded with more and more dis- 
favor in social, business, and commercial circles. This 
being true, as we believe it is, it seems most deplor- 
able that a number of otherwise excellent men and 
good citizens should put themselves back of a move- 
ment tending to add to the attractions of drinking re- 
sorts and thus to the temptations and dangers inev!- 
table with their very existence. At all events, the prel- 
ate of agreat church could easily be in a business more 
in harmony with his calling than dedicating saloons. 
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ONE OF THE most commendable functions thus 
far at the St. Louis exposition was the recent 
oratorical contest be- 
tween _ representa- 
tives of American 
State universities, 
which took place in 
Congress Hall, with 
men from six West- 
ern institutions com- 
peting. The general 
subject for discussion 
was, “‘ The Improve- 
ment of City Govern- 
ment in the United 
States,’’ but this was 
subdivided into spe- 
cial themes, one of 
which was assigned 
to each speaker on 
the morning of the 
day of the contest. This left scant time to prepare 
orations on the subdivisions, but the speakers were 
supposed to be well informed on all the points involved. 
All the young orators acquitted themselves well, but 
the judges unanimously awarded the winner’s prize, a 
gold medal, to Howard Stanley Smith, a student in the 
junior class at Miami University, Oxford, O., whospoke 
on “‘The Adaptability of German Municipal Methods 
to American Cities.’’ Mr. Smith is twenty-one years 
of age and his home is at Dayton, O. The university 
which he is attending can boast of distinguished grad- 
uates, including the late President Harrison and Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. Apart from his brilliant performance 
at St. Louis, Mr. Smith’s general college career has 
been creditable, and such as to give him hope of event- 
ually ranking with his alma mater’s leading sons. 





HOWARD STANLEY SMITH, 
Who won the inter-university oratorical 
contest at the St. Louis exposition. 
Bowersox. 


WHEN AN American representative in a foreign 

land is praised by the missionaries laboring 
there it may be taken 
for granted that he is 
doing his full duty in the 
place which he fills. 
High among this class of 
faithful and capable 
officials is to be ranked 
Mr. Lloyd Carpenter 
Griscom, our minister to 
Japan. The latest re- 
port of the Japan mis- 
sion to the American 
Board says: ‘Our 
American diplomacy in 
the East, and especially The young and efficient American 
in Japan, has generally minister to Japan. 
been on the highest Gutekunst. 
plane, and it has won 
the complete confidence of the whole nation. Mr. 
Griscom is keeping up the old traditions, and is al- 
ready accepted as a statesman of experience and large 
ability.’” The man thus commended is the youngest 
of our diplomatic representatives abroad, but he has had 
a career that has well fitted him for his post. Born in 
New Jersey, Mr. Griscom became successively secre- 
tary to Mr. Bayard, our first ambassador to England ; 
deputy district-attorney of New York City ; a volun- 
teer in the Spanish-American War ; secretary of the 
American legation and chargé d’affairs at Constanti- 
nople, and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Persia. He has been in Japan since 1902. 
In Turkey and Persia Mr. Griscom rendered important 
service to the missionaries, and at his receptions in 
Tokio they may often be seen among his guests. 

— 





MR. LLOYD C. GRISCOM, 


ECENTLY AN account was given on this page of 
the retirement from duty of a teacher in the 
schools of New York City 
after an active service of 
forty-seven years. Notable 
as this service was, New Or- 
leans can bring forward a 
schoolmaster whose record 
casts that of the New York 
pedagogue in the shade so 
far as length of service is 
concerned. The name of this 
venerable Southern teacher 
is Mr. John Ueber, and sixty- 
five continuous years of serv- 
ice are set down to his credit. 
The school in which Mr. 
Ueber was on duty for so 
long was a private institu- 
tion established early in the 
MR. JOHN UEBER, last century. For over fifty 

A schoolmaster in New Or- years Mr. Ueber had as an 
leans —* or associate an elder brother, 

; Jacob Ueber, and the fiftieth 

anniversary of their joint service was celebrated by 
their former pupils and friends with great éclat. Mr. 
John Ueber continued to preside over the school after 
his brother retired, and only gave up the work recently 
at the urgent solicitation of his children. At one time 
Mr. Ueber could count among his former pupils six 
municipal administrators, a State Senator, and one Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, the Hon. L. A. Weltz. The Ueber 
school was absolutely non-sectarian, but the principal 
text-book was the Bible. Pupils of all shades of re- 

















ligious belief were accepted, and there was no prose- 
lyting. Nevertheless, all had to study the Bible. On 
Mr. Ueber’s retirement a farewell reception was held, 
at which there were present a host of former pupils. 


MANY PERSONS have the impression that the 

Hon. Joseph W. Folk, circuit attorney of St. 
Louis, who has lately 
been nominated for 
Governor of Missouri, 
was the prime mover 
in the crusade against 
the legislative boo- 
dlers of that State. It 
is, however, claimed 
in behalf of the Rev. 
Crayton §S. Brooks, 
pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church at Jeffer- 
son City, that it was 
his sermons’ which 
first aroused public 
sentiment and start- 
ed the uprising for 
civic righteousness in 
the scandalized com- 
monwealth. Mr. 
Brooks, from his pul- 
pit, made charges of 
corruption against 
legislators, and con- 
demned the prosecuting authorities for their negli- 
gence in the matter. His vigorous discourses stirred 
up an investigation and the bitter fight against the 
boodlers, in which Mr. Folk has taken an effective 
part. The preacher has also waged successful war on 
whiskey drug-stores, Sunday saloons, and gambling- 
dens in Missouri’s capital, and he assisted in breaking 
up a notorious get-rich-quick scheme in St. Louis. He 
secured the indorsement of Mr. Folk by a State Bible- 
school convention. Mr. Brooks could have had the 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor, but he preferred 
to remain in the pulpit. 





REV. CRAYTON 8. BROOKS, 


Who helped drive out Missouri's 
00dlers. 


ALTHOUGH the imperial babe’s own chances of hap- 

piness may be slight, the recent birth of a son to 
the Czar has been hailed throughout Russia as an 
event fraught with great benefit to that distracted 
country. The autocrat was already the father of four 
children, but these were all girls, who were barred from 
the throne by their sex. The succession was thus left 
unsettled, there being several possible collateral claim- 
ants in the event of the death or the abdication (often 
predicted) of Nicholas II. Such a condition of affairs 
gave rise to factional intrigues, which added to the 
already growing disquiet of the empire. For years 
the advent of a direct heir had been prayed for by the 
imperial family and all loyal subjects. His non-ap- 
pearance had seemed to the superstitious Muscovites a 
sure sign of the anger of heaven with the dynasty and 
the nation, and this, coupled with the reverses in the 
war with Japan, had lessened their reverence for and 
loyalty to the Czar, and depressed their spirits. The 
birth of the Czarevitch Alexis has appeared to them a 
good omen, and the masses have taken heart again. 
Not only has the succession now been definitely set- 
tled, and the popularity of their ruler thereby increased, 
but it is also declared that the Russians will henceforth 
display greater zeal in the far-East conflict. 

















RUSSIA’S IMPERIAL FAMILY, 


Which has lately been increased by the birth of a son and heir 
to the throne. 


OLITICAL EVENTS in Mexico have for some time 
been shaping themselves with a view to the early 
retirement from of- 
fice of General Por- 
firio Diaz, who has 
ruled the country for 
the past twenty years 
well and wisely. Ad- 
vancing years have 
made it seem expedi- 
ent that President 
Diaz should fix upon 
some one to succeed 
him who would con- 
tinue his policy. Up 
to a few months ago 
it was _ considered 
probable that the 





SENOR RAMON CORRAL, 


: The first Vice-President of Mexico, 
mantle of Diaz would and the probable successor of 
President Diaz. 


fall either upon Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes, 
Minister of War and Marine, or upon José Ives Liman- 
tour, Minister of Finance. But a factional quarrel be- 
tween these two rivals made the choice of either of 
them seem unsafe. A wiser choice has been made, it 
is believed, in Ramon Corral, now minister of the in- 
terior. In July Corral was elected vice-president of 
Mexico, being the first man to hold that office under 
the recent amendment to the Mexican constitution 
providing for a vice-president and extending the presi- 
dential term from four to six years. Sefior Corral will 
be inaugurated in December next, and it is expected 
that soon after President Diaz will retire from active 
service, leaving Vice-President Corral in control. Sefior 
Corral is fifty years of age, and has been an office- 
holder since his youth. He is a man of liberal educa- 
tion, broad views, and progressive ideas. 
THE FRENCH government has more than once at- 
tested its appreciation and high regard for Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, our 
popular ambassador to 
France, its latest ex- 
pression of this feeling 
taking the form of the 
presentation to the gen- 
eral of the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, 
a rare distinction and 
conferred only on a fa- 
vored few. The legion 
has five grades and the 
grand cross is the high- 
est. The order was 
founded by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the orig- 
inal idea was to bestow 
its honors upon none 
but men who had distinguished themselves in the 
military service. The grand cross was conferred upon 
General Porter because of his eminent services as a 
diplomat, but he was fairly entitled to it also on his 
record as a soldier, for he is a graduate of West Point 
and he served throughout the Civil War as a member 
of General Grant’s staff, retiring from the army at the 
close of the war with the rank of colonel and brevet 
brigadier and major-general. General Porter is a man 
of brilliant gifts, a witty and eloquent orator, a most 
genial and companionable man, and immensely popular 
among his associates wherever he may be. The United 
States has been represented at the French capital by 
many able and famous men, but by none who has filled 
the post with more credit to himself and to his country 
than General Porter. 





GENERAL HORACE POKTER, 


Who has been honored by President 
Loubet with the Grand Cross ot the 
Legion of Honor.—/'ach Brothers. 


USH AND ENERGY, supported by natural ability, 
go a great way toward the success of self-made 
men. One of the best ex- 
amples of the possibilities of 
a man born amid humble sur- 
roundings is seen in the ad- 
vancement of Charles H. 
Sabin, vice-president of the 
National Commercial Bank, 
of Albany, N. Y., one of the 
largest and most influential 
banking institutions in New 
York, to the place of presi- 
dent of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
Sabin began his career in 
South Williamstown, Mass., 
on a farm. He did odd 
errands around the country 
hotel and chores on the farm. 
When a boy he started in CHARLES H. SABIN 
business by selling candy, Young president of New York 
ankers’ Association. 

and accumulated enough to spent 
pay his tuition through Grey- 
lock Institute, from which he was graduated in 1885. 
Then he went to Albany and entered the employ of 
Henry Russell, the Jeading commission flour merchant, 
as office boy. He rose rapidly in the esteem of the 
business community, and in 1889 took a place in the 
National Commercial Bank. This was the beginning 
of his very successful career in banking. In each po- 
sition he has held Mr. Sabin has won fresh acknowledg- 
ment of his ability. Mr. Sabin is only thirty-six years 
of age. 
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A CHINESE military drill corps, with about fifty as 

enthusiastic embryo soldiers as ever shouldered a 
gun, gathers every Monday evening in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Guild Hall, New York City, for the purpose of 
becoming thoroughly familiar with American military 
tactics. This brigade of Chinese was organized two 
years ago by a young educated Chinese, who has since 
taken his American knowledge to his native land, 
where he is instructing his fellow-countrymen in the 
Western methods of bearing arms. There is a bare 
possibility that if China is China any longer after the 
great Powers now warring and quarreling in the 
Orient get through with her, the members of the 
premier American Chinese drill corps may liv~ in the 
songs of the new empire, and that in the coniines of 
New York’s Chinese colony may be harbored a Wash- 
ington unawares. 

The New York brigade was the first organization 
of its nature to be established in this country. In 
March of this year a similar organization was estab- 
lished among the Chinese in San Francisco. The 
brigade is supported by subscription from the leading 
merchants in Chinatown, and the most enthusiastic 
drillers are the foremost men in the all-important Chi- 
nese Empire Reform Association, although it is not ad- 
mitted that the drill corps has anything to do with the 
reform movement. However, it is not the way of re- 
formers drilling for a purpose to give out their plans 
to the world, least of all when the reformers happen 
to be Chinese. It is said by the leaders that the drill 
is taken up with only the purpose of gaining ease of 
carriage and as systematic exercise for the men. The 
San Francisco brigade numbers about two hundred and 
seventy-five members, most of them American-born 
Chinese boys. The New York brigade, under the di- 
rection of Major George McVicker, of the State mili- 
tia, numbers only about fifty members, although more 
have signified their intention of joining the organiza- 
tion. The company is equipped with uniforms and all 
the paraphernalia necessary to the soldier. 

‘* Will the Chinese make good soldiers ?’’ was asked. 
Major McVicker replied : ‘‘ With a good leader it would 
be difficult to find among the foreigners a better sol- 
dier than the Chinese. In my opinion the world at 
large is very much mistaken in its estimate of the 
Chinese as things military go. The history of the 
country shows that not only are the Chinese brave, 
but they take readily to the discipline necessary to 
successful military operations, and they make good 
soldiers.’’ The story of Chinese Gordon corrobo- 
rates the statement of Major McVicker, for this man 
led and drilled an army that never met defeat, and for 
this reason Chinese history records it as the ‘‘Ever- 
victorious army.’’ Among the Chinese there is a lack 
of such leaders, however. 

In the matter of caste the Chinese, even the mod- 
ernized ones, show the teachings of their forefathers, 
and there would be a general revolt were a plebeian 
general totake command. An officer must be of good 
ancestry before he can impress the men that his word 
must be obeyed. Major McVicker found it necessary 
to drill the officers separately at first, in order that 
they might take charge and deliver commands to the 
men with a greater degree of confidence. To break 
the short, choppy step and to drill four abreast was dif- 
ficult at first for the men, who have, one and all, inher- 
ited the tendency to march single file. The New York 
company has a splendid looking lot of men, and their 
work is intelligent, clean, and altogether as creditable 
as the average drill corps of two years’ experience. 
The Chinese are most reticent about giving out in- 


PORTION OF A CHINESE BRIGADE IN NEW YORK WHICH IS BEING TRAINED IN MILITARY TACTICS BY AN OFFICER OF THE STATE MILITIA.— White. 


Chinese Military Brigade in 


By Harriet Quimby 


formation relative to their future plans. However, a 
proclamation which appeared in a San Francisco Chi- 
nese newspaper just prior to the formation of the drill 
corps in that city gives a fair idea of the spirit that is 
inspiring them. A free translation read, ‘* That recent 
events in the far East have caused new plans to sud- 
denly develop,’’ and it exhorted the Chinese to ‘* join 
in the movement, you who have hot hearts that cause 
you to love the land of your fathers.’’ 

Following the above, a paragraph explained that 
‘out of pity for the suffering land of their birth, certain 
Chinese residents of America have come together with 
one heart and one mind, determined to do all in their 
power to aid the youth of China to learn and to prac- 
tice the military tactics of the United States.”’ It 
further went on to say that liberal contributions for 
the purpose of aiding this plan had come forth from the 
merchants of Chinatown. The formation of the drill, 
following closely upon this proclamation, leads one to 
believe that the Chinese, who have been much criticised 
for lack of patriotism, are not backward in the new 
movement which may have to do with the regeneration 
of China. 

The leader of the New York brigade, in speaking of 
his company, said that should America ever need them 
they would to a man volunteer their services. Many 
of the boys will, however, go back to China and teach 
their countrymen what they have learned. With ten 
teaching a hundred, and that hundred teaching many 
thousands, these men, belonging to the New York and 
San Francisco brigades, could in a short time consti- 





Florida—The Garden of 
the World 





HERE came a stranger to a land 
Where all was ice and gloom. 
““I know a country where the flowers,” 
He said, “forever bloom. 
On branches decked with blossoms white 
Hang fruits of purest gold, 
And roses flourish all the year 
Unchecked by frost or cold. 


‘6 “THE fragrant calla buds and blows | 
In many a still lagoon, 
And water-lilies fold their snows 
Beneath the silver moon. 
Where sapphire seas caress the sand, 
On slender trunks of brown 
The stately palm against the blue 
Uplifts its emerald crown. 


sé HROUGH everglades and densest shades 
The rivers wind along 

To leafy bowers, the green abodes 
Of summer-time and song. 

The live-oaks muffled up in moss 
Stance sentry all the way, 

Like soldiers of the days of Lee 
In coats of tattered gray.” 


sé RAY tell us where,”’ his hearers cried, 
“ This land of beauty lies, 

That we may cast our furs away 

And seek its balmy skies !’’ 
He pointed to the South. “Behold! 

With diamond dews impearled, 
The orange-groves of Florida, 

The garden of the world.” 

MINNA IRVING. 














New York . .. 


tute the vanguard of a new army, and help to place 
China in her rightful position in the world. 

While it is maintained that the Chinese reform as- 
sociation has no especial .interest in the military drill, 
the fact still remains that the foremost men in the Chi- 
nese settlements of the United States, Canada, Hono- 
lulu, and the Sandwich Islands are all ardent reform- 
ers, and that the foremost reformers in New York 
are also members and supporters of the military drill. 
One of the original leaders of the reform, Pow Chu, 
upon whose head the Empress Dowager set a price, not 
only gave his approval, but also financial aid, to the 
brigade of the Pacific coast. In the light of this fact, 
while none interested will admit it, it is nevertheless 
evident that the new movement is connected with the 
general reform party upon which the Emperor looks with 
favor, and that should China ever feel the need of call- 
ing out her reserves, some surprises would be disclosed 
to those who think that the far East is entirely without 
ideas and means to aid in her own defense. 

2 2 


Superstitious Freaks in the Orient. 


HE RELIGIOUS sentiment of the Orientals has found 
expression in a variety of ‘‘ quaint and curious,’’ 

and often grotesque, images and structures designed 
to promote piety among the pagan sects. Some of the 
most notable of these peculiar constructions are to be 
credited to the religious impulse of the believers in 
Buddhism. At Rangoon, Burmah, in British India, is 
to be seen the largest figure of Buddha ever made. It 
represents that great teacher and leader in a reclining 
attitude, and it is two hundred feet long and fifty feet 
broad between the shoulders. A manstanding on one 
of the hands of the figure appears in contrast like a 
pigmy. Near Yokohama, Japan, stands a colossal 
statue of Buddha, which is the finest specimen of 
sculpture in bronze to be found in the Mikado’s empire. 
Some remarkable Buddhist pagodas, or shrines of 
worship, have been erected in Burmah. One of these, 
the Sampan Pagoda, is built upon a huge rocking stone 
situated on top of a mountainous rock. This place is 
the resort yearly of thousands of pilgrims who are sup- 
posed to acquire much merit from journeying thither 
from their distant homes. On reaching the scene they 
offer fervent prayers, and then, bracing up against 
the big foundation-stone of the little edifice, strive to 
rock it to and fro. If the stone moves freely it is re- 
garded as a sure sign that the supplications of the be- 
lievers will be answered. The Cheyteyo Pagoda is an- 
other of these extraordinary shrines. It is said to 
rank as the first of Burmah’s architectural curiosities. 
lt caps an immense loose bowlder lodged on the very 
edge of a cliff, 4,000 feet above the valley below, and 
seemingly held there by supernatural power. To the 
eye of the observer there is nothing to keep this bowlder 
from slipping off and plunging down the precipice 
four-fifths of a mile, with the petty temple and the 
worshipers gathered about it. That no merely natural 
cause prevents such a catastrophe is clear to the devo- 
tees, for it is believed that relics— real hairs—of Bud- 
dha are preserved under the mighty stone-so fearfully 
poised. In front of the pagoda there is a mass of hair 
cut from the heads of pilgrims as a sacrificial offering. 
The faith of those who congregate there is so great, 
that after due prayers they are ready to face any 
calamity, and death itself, bravely and even exultantly. 
The superstition of the Burmans is also exhibited in 
the practice at their festivals of carrying about a hide- 
ous and gigantic effigy of a harper, in order to propitiate 
the evil spirits, which are, it is fancied, fond of music. 
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THE CURIOUS SAMPAN PAGODA IN BURMAH, BUILT ON A ROCKING STONE.—BUDDHIST PILGRIMS 
BELIEVE THAT WHEN THEY MAKE THE STONE MOVE THEIR PRAYERS ARE ANSWERED. 


SACRED CHEYTEYO PAGODA OF THE BUDDHISTS IN BURMAH, ERECTED ON A BIG BOWLDER 
STANDING ON THE VERGE OF A CLIFF, 4,000 FEET HIGH. 




















THE DAIBUTSU, A HUGE STATUE OF BUDDHA NEAR YOKOHAMA, THE FINEST SPECIMEN OF 
BRONZE SCULPTURE IN JAPAN. 


“ PROPITIATING EVIL SPIRITS WITH MUSIC,” AT A BURMESE FESTIVAL, BY CARRYING ABOUT 
THE GIGANTIC FIGURE OF A HARPER, 


STRANGE RELIGIOUS SHRINES AND IMAGES IN THE ORIENT. 


BUDDHIST PAGODAS ON DIZZY PERCHES, STRIKING BRONZE STATUE OF BUDDHA, AND A FIGURE MADE 
TO PLACATE EVIL SPIRITS. 


Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood. See obposite page. 
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BERLIN, July 23d, 1904. 

MERICAN CORRESPONDENTS are almost as 

numerous in Berlin as in Tokio. Like their con- 
fréres in Tokio, the correspondents in the German cap- 
ital are waiting patiently to go to the front. The only 
difference is that the would-be chroniclers of the war 
here are expecting to go to the far East with the 
Russian army, instead of with the Japanese army. 
And while thus marking time in Berlin, there is noth- 
ing better the scribblers can do than to look and listen. 
I am one of those thus marking time— varying the long 
wait with frequent trips to Paris and my headquarters 
in London. 

Why are the correspondents marking time in Ber- 
lin? Why not in St. Petersburg? The reasons are 
various and will be rather hard for a free American, 
who does pretty much as he likes within the law, to 
understand. In the first place, this is what is likely to 
happen to a correspondent who goes prematurely to 
St. Petersburg —indeed, this is what has actually hap- 
pened to more than one man who had his hopes fixed 
upon getting to the far East, but was sent back out of 
Russia before even getting attached to the Russian 
army. The correspondent in St. Petersburg naturally 
sends news home. The government in due time reads 
what the correspondent wrote. If the story is un- 
satisfactory to certain government officials, if the 
writer was too free in his description of things Rus- 
sian, he is visited by a uniformed official, who very 
politely hands him his passport and as politely informs 
the poor scribbler that he must cross the frontier with- 
in twenty-four hours. This has happened to an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter, and to two over-zealous free- 
lance correspondents. 

By going to St. Petersburg, as I said, prematurely, 
I mean going there before receiving some sort of cast- 
iron official recognition as a correspondent, and some 
sort of genuine and reliable assurance that, once there, 
you will not only be permitted to remain there until at- 
tached to an army corps bound East, but will actually 
be permitted to accompany that corps when it entrains 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway at Moscow. 

Two further reasons hold the correspondents in Ber- 
lin, pending the recognition and assurance just men- 
tioned. First, the expense of traveling to St. Peters- 
burg and of living there is frightful, unless the purse 
back of the correspondent is that of a Croesus pub- 
lisher—and even then, the richest publisher is not one 
who calmly submits to spending hundreds of dollars in 
sending his representative to St. Petersburg, and to 
maintaining him there, only to find that money has been 
spent in vain. I know that even now a number of 
American owners of papers are lamenting the tre- 
mendous outlay in cash for correspondents and photog- 
raphers since the war began, being convinced that 
they are not receiving a commensurate return on the 
investment. 

Second, to add to the expense, the writer who is 
thoughtless enough to go to St. Petersburg prema- 
turely has either to get Ambassador McCormick to 
send his correspondence for his paper over the frontier 
in the United States mail-bag—something which the 
ambassador will not always agree to do—or to make a 
twenty-four-hour journey himself to the German bor- 
der and there deposit his letters in the German mail- 
box. All this because the postal censorship is such 
that the correspondent can never feel certain that his 
letters leave the country. 

It will be seen, then, that the safer, less expensive 
way to meet the situation is for the correspondent to 
mark time in Berlin, or any of the European capitals, 
until receiving his appointment as a “‘ civil attaché’’ 
with the Russian army. It remains, therefore, to tell 
what is seen and heard, while looking and listening, 
while waiting for the “‘ call toarms.’’ When I learned 
that M. de Witte, the Russian minister of ministers — 
unquestionably the foremost statesman in the world 
to-day —was coming to Berlin, I hastened from London 
to the German capital, determined, if within human 
possibility, to get an interview with the great Russian. 
I succeeded. M. de Witte had only a few days to spare 
in Berlin, and mighty few minutes to give to a stray 
correspondent from a country the people of which he 
knew to be antagonistic to his own land. It was those 
very mighty few minutes that I captured for my 
own purpose. The interview took place at the Hotel 


Bristol, while M. de Witte ate his breakfast of rolls 
and tea. 





THE 


**Monsieur de Witte, I have met your agents in 
Paris and London,’’ I said, ‘‘ and can get no satisfac- 
tion from them as to my chances for getting an assign- 
ment to one of the divisions of the Russian army. 
Now, will you tell me what I am to say to my 
paper ?”’ 

I further explained that I represented LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, that we intended to report the progress of 
the war from the Russian lines—-something which no 
other American paper was doing, the majority of the 
correspondents being with the Japanese army. 

‘*Wait,’’ said the man who is ‘‘greater than the 
Czar.’’ ‘‘Wehave not begun to fight yet.’’ 

‘* But how long must I wait ?”’’ 

“* I cannot say ~you must apply at our war office, ’’ 
he replied, sipping his tea, in which he had put neither 
milk nor sugar. 

Now, M. de Witte is about the mildest-mannered 
man one could meet in all Europe. He looks directly 
at you and through you, with his seemingly tired eyes, 
and his every movement is gentleness itself. Yet of a 
sudden he slammed his cup back into his saucer, 
banged on the table, and said, almost angrily: ‘‘It is 
ridiculous! Why should we encourage the foreign 
press in its misrepresentations ? The American press 
is the worst offender of all, and still we are asked to 
send your men out to Harbin to criticise and to write 
things that are not so.’’ 

He spoke perfect English, mentioned American 
papers by name, and proved altogether that he had a 
most intimate knowledge of the attitude of our press 
toward Russia. He stroked his beard a while thought- 
fully, then said: ‘*Give me your card and your ad- 
dress. I will do what I can for you.’’ He then asked 
me a number of questions about President Roose- 
velt, and said he hoped some day to visit the United 
States ; then, after finishing his fifth cup of tea, bade 
me good-bye. And the whole substance of the inter- 
view is contained in that one word ‘‘ wait.’”’ So I re- 
sumed my looking and listening. One cannot remain 
long in Berlin without hearing many stories of the 
Kaiser, around whom everything German revolves. At 
that time he was at his summer palace at Potsdam, 
‘*Sans Souci.’’ He was working as hard as ever, 
trying to crowd twenty-five hours of toil into a day. 
One of his ministers said to him that he should rest 
occasionally, whereupon the Kaiser replied: ‘‘ That I 
shall live is not essential, but that I shall work is im- 
perative.”’ 

The Emperor loves carp better than any other fish. 
While aboard the imperial yacht at Kiel, he called for 
a second plate of carp, but was told that no more of 
the fish was to be had. ‘*‘ How much of that fish was 
bought ?’’ asked the Emperor. ‘‘A hundred pounds, 
your Majesty.’’ Whereupon Wilhelm II. replied: 
** Well, then, tell the steward to buy half a pound more 
next time in order that we may have enough.’’ 

One day the imperial princes came running to the 
Emperor saying that a swallow was caught by the 
claws in the gutter of the house-top, or rather the 
palace-top, of Sans Souci. The Emperor came out to 
see for himself, and forthwith gave as much atten- 
tion to the release of that swallow as if it had been 
a German human subject. Ladders were brought, 
and workmen tried thus to reach the entrapped bird, 
but not one of the ladders was long enough. ‘‘ Send 
to the fire department,’’ ordered the Emperor, ‘‘ and 
tell them to bring the extension ladder.’’ His Maj- 
esty’s order was quickly obeyed, and he himself di- 
rected the movements of the firemen when they mount- 
ed to the swallow’s rescue. 

Stories like these, always with the Emperor as the 
hero, are told by the dozen in Berlin. Which are true 
and which imaginative, there is no means of knowing. 
If one wishes to learn of more serious things in 
Germany, he can soon fill his note-book. For example, 
I learned a number of facts about German naval affairs 
that will interest Americans. How many know that 
every German naval officer who is ostensibly taking 
a holiday in the United States is in reality a spy ? 
That is the plain English word that best fits the case, 
though of course even the Germans do not call their 
officers in foreign countries by that name. The rea- 
son is that the German naval officer is never off 
duty. When on a holiday he is expected to go to 
foreign countries, where he must endeavor to visit 
arsenals, inspect battle-ships, and acquire as much in- 
formation as possible, backed up by rough maps and 


“WHITE HORSE BAND” OF THE GERMAN IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 











sketches, all of which he sends to the German admi- 
ralty. Hence, when a German naval officer ‘‘ visits ’’ 
the United States, his ‘‘ visits’’ to Fort Wadsworth 
and to our navy yards and ship-yards are not entirely 
disinterested. 

Every officer in the German navy is taught to sketch 
from memory, and, according to his skill in drawing, he is 
marked out for promotion. When the German training- 
ship Charlotte, with the crown prince aboard, “‘ visits ”’ 
the United States, as she will in a month or two, on her 
cruise around the world, certain it is that the officers 
will go ashore and make “‘ memory sketches ’’ which 
will afterward be made into maps. Thus, should Ger- 
many ever be at war with the United States, the fact 
that we have hospitably afforded opportunities for 
sketching our fortified positions will prove of immense 
advantage—to the Germans. For every German ex- 
perience in such matters is recorded, as I have said, for 
future use, and thus “‘ holiday ’’ experiences are util- 
ized for checking, correcting, and enlarging German 
naval maps and charts of places not only in the United 
States, but also in all parts of the world. Turning to the 
German army, the same ‘*‘ memory sketching ’’ and the 
same making of maps are expected of all officers ‘‘ off 
duty,’”’ particularly in the United States and England. 
As all this is absolutely true, why should not our 
Secretaries of War and Navy make a few new strin- 
gent rules regarding the visits of foreigners at our forts 
and navy yards? 

Englishmen in Berlin are expressing their indigna- 
tion over what they call a *‘ characteristically stupid in- 
discretion ’’ of the Kaiser. With his love of telegraphy 
as a means of communicating his views, the Kaiser re- 
cently wired to the commander of a Russian regiment, 
of which he is honorary colonel, wishing it success and 
blessing its standards. ‘‘ Now,’’ say the Englishmen, 
** when we remember that the success of that Russian 
regiment necessarily implies that the Kaiser desires 
that it defeat the Japanese, who are our allies, is it 
not plain that the German Emperor is not our friend, 
but our enemy ?’’ 

The favorite question that Americans in Berlin ask 
one another is: ‘‘ Is the Kaiser the friend or foe of the 
United States?’’ ‘‘ But,’’ I expostulated, upon first 
hearing this question, ‘‘ surely the Emperor is doing 
many things to show his friendship toward us. He 
sent Prince Henry over with the evident intention of 
cementing a friendship, and has since offered us vari- 
ous statues, and has otherwise evinced an inclination 
to go out of his way to prove the sincerity of his cordial 
attitude.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He pats us on 
the back one day and gives us a dig in the ribs the 
next. He referred to our naval vessels, recently, in 
one of his speeches. The next day a Berlin paper pub- 
lished a list of our war-ships. The list was incomplete, 
and an American here wrote to the paper asking why 
certain vessels had been omitted. The editor answered 
that the list was the official one, issued by the German 
admiralty, and if any ships were omitted it was be- 
cause the Emperor regarded them as ‘ non-effective.’ 
Now, that incident simply shows the contemptuous in- 
difference to our navy of the greatest naval expert in 
Germany—the Emperor himself. ’’ 

Americans here also say that ‘‘the mailed fist,’’ 
meaning the Kaiser’s own fist, will some day smite the 
Monroe Doctrine a terrible blow, to ‘‘get square”’ 
with the United States for the way in which the latter 
is encroaching on Germany’s trade with South America. 
Others, who have studied European politics for years, 
aver that while Wilhelm II. would like to forget Bis- 
marck’s words to the effect that Germany should count 
the friendship of the United States as more important 
than Germany’s future in South America, he is obliged 
to avoid any overt act that would antagonize the 
American people, because of the policy of expansion 
now in favor in the United States, a policy that Ger- 
many has to reckon with in other places than South 
America. Meantime, the German Emperor never fails 
to show special attention to visiting Americans, some 
say because of the impression such attentions make in 
the United States through the reports cabled to our 
newspapers. He invariably dines with Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt whenever that gentleman’s yacht arrives 
in German waters, and has recently spoken of Mr. Van- 
derbilt as ‘‘the representative American gentleman 
in Europe.’’ 

The German crown prince, to whom I referred 

Continued on page 176 
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THE PALACE IN WHICH THE CROWN PRINCE LIVES AT THE 


GERMAN CAPITAL. 





FREDERICK WILLIAM, THE POPULAR CROWN PRINCE 
OF GERMANY.—Selle & Kuntze 


















































THE PRINCIPAL SQUARE IN THE CITY OF DRESDEN, SAXONY. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM'S FAMOUS PALACE, THE SANS SOUCI, AT POTSDAM, PRUSSIA, MAGNIFICENT BALL-ROOM IN THE SANS SOUCI PALACE. 


























VIEW OF UNTER DEN LINDEN, THE FINEST AND MOST WIDELY KNOWN AVENUE EMPEROR WILLIAM, THE STRENUOUS HEAD OF 
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GERMANY’S IMPERIAL DWELLINGS AND NOTED AVENUES. 


PEACEFUL SIGHTS WHICH DIVERT THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS WAITING AT BERLIN FOR PERMISSION 
TO JOIN THE RUSSIAN ARMY, 
See opposite page. 
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above as preparing to embark on a training-ship for a 
voyage around the world, during which trip he will 
visit the United States, has shown marked liking for a 
young American artist in Berlin. This artist paints 
barnyard scenes with such wonderful realism that, as 
a fellow-artist said, ‘‘ you can pick the feathers off the 
chickens.’’ Two of these barnyard pictures have been 
purchased by the crown prince. During a conversa- 
tion I had with the painter, he said: ‘* Yes, the prince 
is a fine fellow. When he sets out upon his voyage 
around the world on the cadet-ship Charlotte he will 
have no naval rank, but will go merely as a passenger. 
He is an impulsive, hot-headed sort of chap, just 
like his father. When he was very young, for ex- 
ample, he was taken to church to hear one of his tutors 
preach. In the course of his sermon the tutor ad- 
dressed a question generally to the congregation, not, 
of course, expecting an answer. To the amusement of 
the congregation, however, the little prince sprang up 
and shouted out an answer to the query, Yesterday 
the prince took me fora drive behind the loveliest pair 
of ponies—a present from the Sultan of Turkey.”’ 
This American artist is Ben Austrian, of Harrisburg, 
Penn., and all his best barnyard pictures painted in the 
United States were bought by Mr. John Wanamaker. 

Among the Russians at present in Berlin is that 
famous exile who escaped from a Russian prison some 
years ago, and subsequently visited the United States, 
Prince Krapotkin. I found him in modest lodgings, 
for he is obliged to subsist entirely on what he makes 
with his pen as a contributor to magazines. ‘‘I think 
we are about ready for a Russian republic,’’ were his 
first words. ‘‘The absolute rule of the Czar will prob- 
ably come to an end with the end of the present war. 
Some sort of representative government will then be 
introduced in Russia. A federal government organized 
on the same principles as the United States will be 
the political form which will best guarantee the pacific 
development in my country. Decentralization and free 
institutions in Russia, indeed, would be the best guaran- 
tee of the peace of the whole world. Why should we 
fight for Manchuria when we cannot secure bread for 
our peasants at home? Our peasants are even now 
so overtaxed that they are on the verge of starvation. 
They are laboring under the cruel burden of a mili- 
tary state. And why should we favor a military state ? 
To the peasant war is never a joyous thing, but aways a 
calamity. Once we establish a Russian republic, my 
country will act as the most powerful counterweight 
to the warlike propensities of European nations, and 
even of America.’’ 

The Japanese minister here would not talk to me 
about the war, but he, instead, told me of his audience 
with the Mikado before leaving Japan. ‘‘ The pres- 
entation,’’ he said, ‘* was conducted in absolute silence. 
I did not speak a word to the Emperor, nor did he speak 
te me. Many court dignitaries were grouped about 
the sovereign, yet no one uttered a word. I advanced 
to where his Majesty stood and bowed three times. I 
did not bow to the ground, but merely inclined my 
head, just as an American, for instance, would bow to 
a lady. The Emperor returned my obeisance, and I 
retired. That is all there is to an audience when the 
Emperor receives any of his diplomats. No pomp or 
ceremony, yet all formal and dignified.’’ Japs in Ber- 
lin, by the way, cut as little figure in the life of the city, 
as in Paris. The rampant press agents of the Jap- 
anese government, so familiar in London, have no 
chance here. 

While ‘* marking time ”’ I made a little trip to sev- 
eral places in Germany, including Cologne,. Baden- 
Baden, and Dresden. In Cologne I found a cab-driver 
who could speak English. ‘‘This is Hoch Strasse,’’ 
he said, as we drove through the principal street of 
the city. ‘*‘This avenue,’’ he added, ‘‘ was once the 
centre of Europe. In medizval times, when Cologne 
was the cradle of German art, an Easter fair was held 
in this street, and from all Europe came pilgrims 
thither. But look at it now,’’ he concluded, with dis- 
gust in his tones. The street looked like Broadway. 
Vehicles rumbled over the granite blocks, making a 
fearful din. Buxom girls, in white aprons, drove 
donkey-carts ; dogs puiled mighty loads of empty mar- 
ket-baskets ; hotel omnibuses, with tourists atop, 
rumbled by; street-cleaners, in wooden shoes, pro- 
jected streams of water from hose ; companies of sol- 
diers marched by. Suddenly a tragedy occurred. The 
horses of an omnibus reared and knocked down an old 
~ and the omnibus was pulled over his prostrate 

ody. 

** That driver should be punished !’’ I exclaimed. 

“‘The injured man will pay the fine,’’ said my 
cabby. ‘“‘If he dies, a fine will be imposed upon his 
estate.’’ 

““What !’’ I cried. ‘‘ Fine a man for being run 
over? Why in New York——’”’ 

*“ You run over fifty persons to every one here,’’ he 
interrupted. ‘‘Our law keeps people out of the road- 
way.”’ 

I found Baden-Baden to be Germany’s Saratoga. 
Only here, in addition to drinking the waters, the peo- 
ple take a great number of baths in the gorgeous 
bath-houses. A most interesting incident happened 
immediately upon my arrival at the Hotel Holland. A 
procession was passing. In the foremost carriage sat 
a young and beautiful girl all alone. Behind followed 


many carriages containing, as I was told, the relatives 
and friends of the young woman. 
tators every eye was fixed upon her. 
I asked the hotel manager. 


Among the spec- 
** What’s up ?’’ 
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**That girl is on the way to the convent,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘She is the grand duke’s daughter. She is 
on the way to give herself to the Lord.’’ 

‘*What!’’ said I. ‘‘To be shorn of that lovely 
hair, and to bury that exquisite face ?’’ 

**Quite so,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Itis the law, or I 
ought to say, the law of the legend of Baden-Baden. 
All I know about it is that always the first-born daugh- 
ter of the grand duke goes yonder to the convent at a 
certain age to become the bride of the Lord. But I’ll 
tell you something-—not all the first-born daughters 
stay in the convent. Some of them simply go through 
the ceremony in compliance with the law—then go 
back home without losing a single lock of hair.’’ 

The bath-houses in Baden-Baden were surrounded 
by shops, on every one of which was displayed a sign 
indicating that the tradesman was something or other 
to the court. ‘‘ Confectioner to the Court,’’ ‘‘ Chemist 
to the Court,’’ ete. As I supposed the only German 
court was in Berlin, I asked, ‘‘ What court ?’’ 

**Court of the Grand Duke of Baden, of course,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘This is a grand duchy. That’s the 
grand duke’s castle up there on the hill. That ruin 
just below it was the old castle. It was destroyed, 
and then a new castle had to be built. The present 
grand duke is very unhappy at having to live in a 
house so modern. It’s only four hundred years old.”’ 
In Dresden, the capital of Saxony, I found the same 
ludicrous attempt at keeping up a showing of royalty. 
For example, I was invited by a ‘‘court’”’ official to 
attend the ‘‘ Royal Opera.’’ The opera here is un- 
questionably the finest in the world, but the “‘ royal ”’ 
formalities surrounding it seem ridiculous to any Amer- 
ican. In the centre of what we would call the balcony 
was the “‘ royal box.’’ The audience assembled—and 
waited. After fully half an hour, silence fell upon the 
house and everybody arose. Then entered the ‘‘ royal 
box ’’ a young lady—beauty so-so. She was her Royal 
Highness, a princess of Saxony, sister of the princess 
who ran off, not long ago, with an American dentist. 
She bowed right and left, and when she sat down all 
those in the audience also sat down. Then the princess 
nodded her royal head to the leader of the orchestra, 
and music filled the air. Thus several hundred people 
who had paid an admission fee to hear an opera had 
been kept waiting while a princess-by-courtesy had 
(very probably) leisurely sipped her after-dinner coffee. 

The next day all Dresden was agog over the wedding 
of a millionaire manufacturer of a hair tonic and a so- 
ciety lady. it seems that the wedding was the dénoue- 
ment of an amusing romance. The lady in the case 
had permitted a local photographer to sell photographs 
of herself. It was this photographer who told me the 
story. ‘* One day,’’ he said, “‘a man rushed into my 
studio and asked if I had a photograph of a pretty 
head for sale—one with an abundance of hair. I 
showed him the photograph of the lady who is the 
bride of to-day, and the man took it away. Next day 
he came and ordered a hundred dozen of the photo- 
graphs. I supplied them. Then he asked me to sell 
him the copyright of the photograph outright, with 
full power to reproduce it as he pleased. As I had a 
right to do so, I agreed to the proposition. Not long 
afterward that lady’s photograph appeared on all the 
billboards and in all the show-windows of the city as 
an advertisement for a hair tonic. The lady was 
awfully mad—but what could she do? Her friends 
were aghast—some people cut her dead. In the end 
she went to the hair tonic manufacturer and prayed 
him. to remove her photograph from the public gaze. 
He only replied that he would lose a fortune by doing 
so. It seems, however, that he fell in love with her 
there and then; for, some weeks later, he went to 
her and said that if she would marry him—as he had 
fallen in love with her photograph long before he knew 
her personally, so the story runs—he would call in all 
his advertisements and substitute another head. The 
lady consented — and to-day the wedding bells are 
ringing.’’ 

On my way back to Berlin the train stopped at a 
little place called Freudenstadt. A fellow-passenger 
told me that the place was a full-fledged city, the only 
one in Germany—or in the world, so far as he knew—in 
which the people had not to pay taxes. ‘‘ This city,’’ 
he said, “‘does not tax its citizens one penny for mu- 
nicipal expenses. The yearly revenue from property 
owned by the city itself covers all expenditure. The 
property consists of 6,000 acres of splendid forest, 
which, being managed under the best forest methods, 
is a permanent source of income. One or more trees 
are planted for every one that is cut down. No tree 
is cut until it ean yield the maximum of profit. After 
deducting all expenses, the annual profit to the acre is 
about five dollars.’’ My informant lived in that un- 
taxed city, and knew what he was talking about. 

Upon my return to Berlin I went to the United 
States consulate for my mail. One of the consular 
clerks walked with me back to the hotel. On the way 
he told me some interesting facts concerning what he 
called ‘‘ the mail plague at the consulate.’’ ‘‘ We re- 
ceive a lot of letters from German-Americans residing 
in the United States,’’ he said. ‘* They write to us, 
instead of to the German government, thinking that, 
as they have become Americans, the American consul 
in Berlin can attend to all their woes originating in 
Germany. The most persistent are those who imagine 
they are heirs to landed estates in Germany. For ex- 
ample, to-day we received a letter from a German- 
American in Milwaukee—I’ll show it you if you will 
call to-morrow.’’ I called, and made a copy of the 
letter. It ran thus: 
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DEAR CONSUL :— We have been instructed by our lawyer to write 
you concerning some property belonging to the Spleidt heirs which 
is in your city. We know it is there, for there was a man here from 
Berlin a-hunting for the Spleidt heirs, but we did not know of it until 
he was gone. Have heard that it consists of one of the public parks 
in Berlin, also some fine houses. The property we are going to have, 
if we have to come to Berlin and bring our lawyer with us. Locate 
the property for us, and you shall be well paid. Answer at once. 

Yours, THE SPLEIDT FAMILY. 


One day I met Herr Ballin, the director-general of 
one of the great German steamship lines which carry 
emigrants to New York for $10. ‘* Do you know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that you have in the United States the biggest 
German city outside of Berlinand Hamburg? I mean 
New York, where you have a German population of 
about one million. You think we are sending you so 
many Italians. In proportion to the respective popu- 
lations of Italy and Germany, perhaps we are. But if 
you will visit one of our ships from Hamburg upon 
arrival at New York you will find that Germans pre- 
dominate. Our people like your country so much 
that hundreds of German emigrants are even now 
camping out on our wharves in Hamburg, waiting their 
turn to get aboard our crowded ships. ”’ 

‘*TIs it true, Herr Ballin,’’ I asked, ‘‘that the two 
great German lines have formed a sort of trust in At- 
lantic passenger traffic ?’’ 

***Sh! don’t talk of trusts in Germany,’’ he said. 
** Nobody knows what you mean.”’ 

This is true. The word “‘trust,’’ as we know it, 
is no more understood in Germany than in France. 
And yet Germany has her beer trusts and her cigar 
trusts, while the elevated railroad in Berlin was built 
by a trust, and the finest street in the city, Unter den 
Linden, is being improved by atrust. And only this 
month Germans have formed a steel trust, which is, as 
nearly as possible, the counterpart of the American 
steel trust. It is called ‘‘ The German Steel Syndi- 
cate,’’ syndicate being the word used here in the sense 
in which we use the word trust. The steel syndicate 
embraces twenty-seven out of twenty-nine German 
steel works, and aims to regulate the production of 
steel, its principal object being to effect a complete 
reorganization as regards foreign markets. The Ger- 
man steel works will thus cease to compete with each 
other in foreign countries, as the new syndicate will 
regulate the supply. Consequently, American man- 
ufacturers will no longer be able to purchase raw 
products and half-finished goods cheaper than the 
manufacturers in Germany. 

A new sort of trust is also being formed in various 
German cities. It is a kind of trust in teeth. The 
object of the trust is to look after the teeth of school 
children. In Berlin, for example, a large number of 
fully qualified dentists are appointed, who devote their 
whole time to the youthful Teutons. And here is 
where American interest is involved. Every such 
dentist in the tooth trust is an American. For only 
American dentists were found to be fully qualified. 

All this time the would-be war correspondents are 
marking time in Berlin, finding friends in the great 
American colony, and having fun with Cook’s tourists 
from the United States. The number of such tourists 
this summer is nothing short of surprising. They 
may be seen every day in wagon-loads, and not merely 
one wagon at a time, but in anumber of wagons, form- 
ing processions many blocks long. Entire special 
trains filled with Americans following “‘the man from 
Cook’s ’’ arrive every day. Then, too, the correspund- 
ents attend the American church here on Sundays and 
listen to a sermon by an American pastor. But the 
eternal question is: When shall we get on to St. 
Petersburg and to the front? The other day, when 
Monsieur Muravieff, the Russian Minister of Justice, 
arrived at the Hotel Continental, a dozen American 
and English correspondents called upon him in a body. 

**But why do you come to me?”’ he asked, show- 
ing considerable surprise over our invasion. ‘‘ My de- 
partment is the law,’’ he added ; ‘‘so how can I help 
you in military matters ?’’ 

“* We call upon you as a Russian minister, an offi- 
cial,’’ said one of the correspondents. ‘‘ For as such 
you surely can help us—at least, we think so.”’ 

‘*How long have you been waiting here?’’ he 
asked. 

“*Two months,’’ we replied. 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing,’’ he retorted. ‘‘The Japa- 
nese kept your brother-writers cooped up in Tokio for 
five months—ever since the war began, indeed—and, 
after all, only a half-dozen of the newspaper men 
were allowed to go with the army. All the others had 
to go ignominiously home. No; you can have nothing 
to complain of until the Russian government has kept 
you waiting here at least as long as our enemies kept 
your brothers waiting in Tokio.”’ 


Russian Schemers in Palestine. 


A REMARKABLE statement regarding the future 

of Palestine was made by the Rev. James Cuth 
bertson, an English clergyman who has recently re- 
turned from the Holy Land. In the course of a ser- 
mon he said that four countries—Germany, Russia, 
France, and England—had eyes on Palestine, but he 
thought Russia would get it. Russia had more mon- 
asteries in Palestine than any of the other countries 
mentioned. When he saw these monasteries he ex- 
amined them, and was much surprised to find that they 
were honeycombed with loopholes for guns. These 
monasteries would be nothing more nor less than mili- 
tary strongholds when required. 
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PECULIAR INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF TEH-LI-£Z.—A RUSSIAN COLONEL, WHOSE REGIMENT HAD 
BEFN ANNIHILATFD, FELL FROM HIS HORSE AND WAS CAPTURED WITH THE REGIMENTAL FLAG, 























SALUTING THE DOOMED.—LADY ON THE RUSSIAN WAR-SHIP “ RURIC” WAVING HER HANDKER- JAPAN'S INDOMITABLE SPIRIT.—LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SUCHI BURNING THE TOKIO REGIMENTS 
CHIEF AS THE JAPANESE TRANSPORT “ HITACHI MARU” SANK WITH HUNDREDS OF SOL- FLAG ON BOARD THE SINKING “ HITACHI MARU,” LEST IT FALL INTO THB 
DIERS, OFF THE COAST OF JAPAN, UNDER THE FIRE OF THE VLADIVOSTOK FLEET. ENEMY’S HANDS.—THE OFFICER THEN COMMITTED SUICIDE. 

















CAMP OF 200 TERRIFIED CHINESE WOMEN, WHO HAD FLED BEFORE THE RUSSIANS, FOUND BY JAPANESE TROOPS ON A MOUNTAIN TOP AFTER THEIR VICTORY AT FENG-WANG-CHENG, 


STRANGE AND STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE FAR-EAST WAR. 


A RUSSIAN COLONEL’S MISFORTUNE, AND» MOVING SCENES AT THE SINKING OF A TROOP-LADEN JAPANESE TRANSPORT. 
From sketches made for Leslie's Weekly by T. Ruddiman Johnston, our special artist m Japan. 
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Difficulties of War-news Gatherers in the Far East 














Special correspondence of Leslie's Weekly. 


FENG-WANG-CHENG, 
MANCHURIA, 
June 20th, 1904. \ 


HE WAR correspondents with the 
First Army in Manchuria, who have 

sat helplessly and almost hopelessly 
about for six weeks—waiting for an 
army whose interior movements, even, 
are entirely unknown to them, to do 
something—might write in their diaries 
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ed fields of the Chinese farmers, and, 
where lowlands or bogs exist, the road- 
way is often deflected to the well-drained 
foothills. At places where the defensive 
idea is paramount, the various positions 
are so connected as to secure great 
ease of communication and mobility in 
placing troops. It is not at all unlikely 
that if the Russian forces attack these 
positions they will be shelled by batteries 
they can never locate, as at the battle 
of the Yalu, and they will be fired upon 








the opening words of one of General 
Otis’s famous cablegrams to the War 
Department at Washington, ** Conditions 
improving,’’ but here they would stop ; 
lacking his sublime optimism, they could not add, 
‘* Situation well in hand.’”’ 

Upon our arrival at Feng-wang-cheng, after the 
first defensive position had been taken up around the 
town, the wanderings of the correspondents were 
limited to a two-kilometer promenade from the walls 
of the ancient fortified city. As time went on, the 
army pushed farther and farther afield, and when its 
scouting parties were from fifteen to fifty miles away 
a further concession was granted, and a map, bearing 
a red line circumscribing Feng-wang-cheng—two kilo- 
meters from the centre of the town on the enemy’s 
side and four kilometers to the safer rear—was fur- 
nished as a guide for the newspaper men’s footsteps. 
This did not prevent one from being held up by a sen- 
try within the lines, if he felt so disposed, and the 
soldier might even go so far as to examine one’s 
pockets, though the latter act was not authorized by 
headquarters, I am sure. 

With the map came the information that greater 
liberty would be accorded the correspondents, upon 
their making application to headquarters and receiving 
a pass. The Japanese idea of military freedom hardly 
agrees with our own, but the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity to cut several small rings about the town, with 
pleasure to himself, if not of any sterling value to 
readers at home who desire to know how this remark- 
able fighting nation of the far East lives in the field 
and conducts a campaign. Now that several of the 
great papers of the world have withdrawn their repre- 
sentatives—feeling that it is useless for them to con- 
tinue their efforts to supply news—coupled with the 
fact that the forces are, in several places, two and 
three days’ march away, we have been allowed to visit 
portions of the main defenses, and we also have per- 
mission to go thirty-eight miles in a northeasterly di- 
rection—where the enemy is only a_ handful, and 
seventy-odd miles off at that, so the meagre official 
reports state. 

Nobody took advantage of the privilege to go where 
the enemy would be found only in such small numbers, 
as it was believed that the divisions on the west would 
soon move toward the railroad, or that the Russians 
who have stéadily increased their numbers on this side 
to protect the southern advance of Kuropatkin’s army 
to Kai-ping, on the railroad—would give battle to us 
here. Of course a large part of this is surmise—impres- 
sions gained by the troops moving out westwards over 
our red line, and not returning, and by the added knowl- 
edge that the main Russian army has gone south from 
Liao-yang. On the other hand, a suspicion has been 
created in the minds of the correspondents and at- 
tachés that most of the statements made us are not to 
be relied upon, and that a desire to get us to move in 
one direction is an assurance that the seat of military 
interest must be in the other. 

However, as has been said before, conditions are 
improving ; though, when ‘the correspondents were 
taken out a week ago to see the “‘ outposts”’ of the 
Twelfth Division, which holds the northeast, and were 
allowed to look into one end of an empty trench and 
view a few good bomb-proofs before being escorted 


CAMP OF 


JAPANESE OUTPOST UNDER A RANGE OF HILLS ON THE LIAO-YANG ROAD, 


NEAR FENG-WANG-CHENG. 


back to camp, a growl of indignation went up and the 
kindest remark was, “‘ Fooled again !’’ The very same 
evening, General Fuji, chief-of-staff—whom every cor- 
respondent admires and believes stands for the more 
liberal treatment of the newsmen—sent a messenger 
to our camp to express his regret that we had seen so 
little, when it had been his express desire that we 
should be taken in advance of the defensive positions 
to see the outposts, and also that we travel over the 
line of earthworks. It was further explained that 
the limiting of our sight-seeing had been due to a mis- 
understanding of the orders, and that, with a view to 
not embarrassing the officers of the Twelfth, we would 
be taken next to the positions of the Second Division, 
and, after a few days’ interval, return to those of the 
Twelfth for a more protracted visit. 

The next official and personally-conducted party to 
the lines and outposts was a tremendous success, and, 
for the first time, correspondents have not only seen 
outposts, but have gained an intelligent idea of the 
defensive position of the First Army for nearly a third 
of its length. Directions, places, and distances are 
forbidden in the descriptions, and the extreme care 
necessary to secure the successful passing, by the 
press censor, of this story—which will be two months 
old before it gets into print—militates greatly against 
the elucidation of a most interesting subject, and the 
description of a military people who easily rank in the 
forefront, so far as careful military engineering work 
and tactical dispositions are concerned. 

One thing for which both Korea and Manchuria are 
indebted to Japan—twice over during the last ten 
years—is the construction of fine highways wherever 
the army has moved. No appropriation is ever made 
out of the taxes for the repair of the main thorough- 
fares in either of these countries, and hence, in the 
course of years the roads become badly cut and water- 
worn, and during the rainy season are practically 
impassable. While the Japanese have not metaled 
the new roads, which they have been steadily build- 
ing from the time they left Seoul, they have, at 
least, by banking the centres and ditching the sides, 
insured the possibility of constant traffic over them, 
even during the rainy season, and their labor will 




















by riflemen as deceptively placed as the 
Boers often were in the South African 
war. 

When it comes to a discussion of 
earthworks and trenches, the Japanese run the 
gamut of forms and strength, ranging from deep, 
stair-stepped pits, where men can make themselves 
safe from severe shelling, and can easily fire, in stand- 
ing positions, over the sod-covered top, to shallow 
ditches, where the soldiers must lie at full length, 
with only the head and shoulder projecting, when the 
rifle is in use. The character of the defensive work is 
cleverly determined by the needs of the situation, and 
indicates a proper conservation of energy. 

One who attempts to discuss Japanese defenses is 
still further handicapped, I find, by the fact that any 
critical statement suggesting weakness is said to be 
furnishing the enemy with information of benefit to 
them ; and to describe the positions as tremendously 
strong is equally objected to, for fear it will be a 
means of preventing the Russians from attacking. So 
far, the Japanese have never fought from defensive 
positions, but have assumed aggressive tactics, and 
taken away from the Russians positions which they 
had thought impregnable. If they fight with the same 
bulldog pertinacity behind cover as they do in the 
open, it may be safely said that they are certain to 
hold their positions, unless overwhelmed by the enemy. 

The outpost, sentry, and picket arrangements of 
the Japanese are as nearly perfect as it is possible to 
make them, and the quiet watchfulness of the Jap- 
anese sentry, whom you seldom locate until after he 
has seen you, constantly arouses your admiration. He 
does not get nervous and move about as you approach, 
but stands immovable, before or behind his screen, until 
he determines whether you are friend or foe, or until 
the time has arrived to show you that he has the drop 
on you. One marvels that Russian scouting parties 
have ever come through the Japanese lines without de- 
tection—as they have done several times—after run- 
ning against concealed sentries and outposts at every 
turn for hours. 

Before the outposts is the “‘ line of security,’’ which 
is so well placed that the appearance of the enemy may 
be announced in ample time to move the troops to the 
best advantage into defensive positions, or to take 
them forward where the enemy may fall into ambush. 
In advance of the ‘‘security’’ line are the mounted 
patrols and scouts, who scour the country for miles. 
These are the men who have, day after day, been hav- 
ing skirmishes with the Russian patrols. 

The casual observer, riding along the roads, would 
say that there was no large force near the Feng-wang- 
cheng positions, but a closer study of the situation and 
wider travel presents the fact that, tucked away in 
almost every ravine and farm-house are bodies of men, 
and that the aggregation of these small forces, all 
within easy reach of fighting positions, would consti- 
tute a good-sized army. Ata ceremony for the dead, 
given the other day, at least eight thousand men stood 
at attention in the valley below the hillside shrine, 
while the robed priest solemnly drove away all fell 
spirits with a swaying branch of green. At the close 
of the pageant these thousands melted away into the 
surrounding hills like the Pied Piper’s children. 

WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. 
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BIG STEPPED TRENCH CON- 
STRUCTED BY THE JAP- 
ANESE TROOPS NEAR 
FENG-WANG-CHENG. 


leave an impress for 
several years. 


et Where (as is often 
. the case) the old road 
— . has been worn by travel 
wed * 
= 9 and water into a deep, 


narrow, V-shaped gully, 





OUTPOST OF FIVE JAPANESE SOLDIERS IN SHELTER UNDER A HILL.—THE SEN- 


TRIES ARE BEYOND, ON THE CREST OF THE HILL. 











the new work takes a 
fresh course, often 
through the newly-plow- 


JAPANESE GUARD MARCHING OUT TO RELIEVE OUTPOSTS 
AT THE FRONT. 
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DURHAM BULL DRIVEN WITH REINS AND BIT, BUFF ROCK ROOSTER GIVING HIS MATE A RIDE SMALL HORSES FOR SO BIG A LOAD, BUT STOUT 
; AND A GOOD TRAVELER. IN THE HEN-CART. AND SWIFT. 
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ENGLISH MASTIFF DRAWING A DECORATED CART IN A FLORAL DAY PARADE. 
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TEAM OF INTELLIGENT GOATS TRAINED BY A KENTUCKY BOY. HARNESSED PAlx OF COTSWOLD SHEEP—VERY USEFUL AS “ STEEDS” ON A FARM. 
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J A BURRO FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF MEXICO CIVILIZED AND CONTENT. WELL-BROKEN GREYHOUNDS—THE FLEETEST TEAM IN THEIR LOCALITY. 


ODD TEAMS FORMED BY TRAINED PETS OF CHILDREN. 
DOGS, GOATS, SHEEP, BULLS, AND ROOSTERS PUT IN HARNESS AND TAUGHT TO DRAW VARIOUS VEHICLES.—See page 788. 
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THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE SEEN IN AMERICA. A LINE OF JINRIKISHAS, THE FAVORITE PASSENGER VEHICLES OF THE JAPANESE. 
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TRAVELING BY THE ELEPHANT TRAIN IN INDIA. FREIGHT-CARRYING MOTOR-WAGONS THAT ARE DRIVING OUT THE DRAFT-HORSE. 


A CENTURY’S STRIKING EVOLUTION IN 


REMARKABLE ADVANCE FROM PRIMITIVE TO MODERN MEANS OF TRAVEL AND| PRE 
Photographs by George ark. 
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CARABAO AND CART, THE FILIPINO’S TIME-HONORED EQUIPAGE. 
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TEAM OF ZEBUS DRAWING A CARRIAGE IN HINDUSTAN. 
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TWENTY-MULE TEAM DRAWING A BORAX-LADEN 


WAGON 


IN DEATH 


VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


FIRST LOCOMOTIVE BUILT IN AMERICA FOR REGULAR OPERATION. 
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THE CANINE BURDEN-CARRIER OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


MODES 


OF TRANSPORTATION. 


XEIGHTAGE SHOWN IN THE WORLD’S-FAIR TRANSPORTATION DAY PARADE, 
See page 188, 


THE POWERFUL MODERN LOCOMOTIVE, LARGEST SIZE AND LATEST PATTERN. 
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An American Woman Finds Japan the Greatest of All Imitators 
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(Special correspondence of Leslie's »\ 


Weekly } the 

Kioto, JAPAN, July 15th, 1904. * 
APAN IS deeply in debt to the world at 
large. She has borrowed everything 
she possesses except her shrewdness, and 
perhaps her very peculiar and beautiful 
native costume. She borrowed her re- 
ligion from China, giving up nothing for 
it, but merely adding it to that which she 
already possessed. Her language, ‘‘ Jap- 
anese as she is spoke to-day,’’ is a con- 
glomeration of all languages on a founda- 
tion of pure Japanese written with Chi- 
nese characters, which she also borrowed 
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world will soon learn wisdom and 
lock everything up under univer- 
sal copyright and patent - right 
laws. I wonder then what the Japanese 
will do, since they have so little inventive 
genius ? 

In America do we make use of our 
churches as advertising mediums? I 
can’t remember any such instance, un- 
less one might call advertising on the 
programme of a church sociable or con- 
cert such a misappropriation of a holy 
cause. Well, in Japan they haven’t such 
nice feelings about their religion. At the 
entrance of every temple there is a spring 
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of her western neighbor along with Bud- 
dhism. The ancient Japanese perfected 
the art of successful borrowing, and mod- 
ern Japan has developed it into a science 
which she applies upon every possible occasion. After 
a few months’ residence in the strange little country 
one begins to wonder if there is any Japan—anything 
really unmixed Japanese. One thing I thought pure 
Japanese was the beautiful so-called Japanese gardens, 
with their exquisite little iris- bordered lakes and 
shaded waterfalls, their wee dwarfed pines, and votive 
stone lanterns under plum- and cherry-trees ; but I had 
a Japanese caller yesterday, who, looking out across 
my little garden, said : 

“You like Japan garden ?”’ 

““Oh, yes,’’ I replied, “‘ better than anything in 
Japan.”’ 

**They came from China about seven hundred year 
ago,’’ he said, and my feathers all fell. 

““What! your gardens, too? I thought they were 
Japanese. ”’ 

**They are now,”’ he replied, with an indescribable 
look of shrewd pleasure. ‘*‘We have made them Jap- 
anese.”’ 

_And that is just the exasperating part of it all. 
Whatever Japan borrows she makes Japanese ; she 
moulds it into conformity with Japanese character- 
istics, and in many cases changes its original form 
altogether. Since Commodore Perry sailed into the bay 
of Yeddo in 1853 she has borrowed on an unlimited 
scale, and systematically, from every corner of the 
globe. She doesn’t hesitate to borrow trade-marks 
which are not registered in Japan. She goes to Eng- 
land or America, Germany or France, and buys any- 
thing she happens to think might meet some of her 
own necessities, add to her resources, her attractive- 
ness, or her pleasure, and, bringing it across seas, copies 
it, name and all, and sells it as a Japanese product. 
Everything that is not protected against her, and which 
appeals in the slightest degree to her amazing self-in- 
terest, Japan will appropriate without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, smiling all the time with that shrewd suavity 
which makes a healthy-minded American feel like kick- 
ing something—if I may so express a feeling familiar 
to all my dear countrymen who have lived in Japan. 

There are few useful commodities manufactured in 
America that may not be found in Japan masquerading 
under a very thinly Japped American trade-mark, or 
sometimes not masquerading at all. And along with 
everything else they have appropriated came the 
American spirit of advertising, 


MI-TARASHI, OR CLEANSING-CISTERN, IN FRONT OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE, FESTOONED 


WITH TOWELS ON WHICH ADVERTISEMENTS ARE PRINTED. 


press. Between Kobé and Kioto the train passes 
through Osaka, one of the oldest towns in the country 
and the chief manufacturing centre. Kobé is one of 
the principal ports and Kioto is the ancient capital, so 
of course the vicinity is densely populated, and there 
is much industry going forward. At Kobé I noticed 
the station was plastered with glaring signs in mar- 
velously applied colors, but I paid no attention to them, 
being interested in the throng of people clogging 
around, with their wooden shoes, on the board pave- 
ments and making as much noise as a regiment of 
horses. But when we got out into the country the 
sight which greeted my delighted eyes made me fairly 
homesick. The country itself lying along the sea- 
shore was a splendid imitation of the Jersey flats, be- 
ing then unplanted rice swamps, and all along on either 
side of the railroad were glaring enormous billboards, 
signboards, standing up on the regulation stilts so 
familiar to travelers through New Jersey, or anywhere 
else in America, for that matter. And I shall never 
again think that any American billboard oversteps the 
bounds of modest decency in any way after having 
seen, day after day, for months, flaunted before the 
eyes of the public, advertisements which could not be 
reproduced in an American publication. 

But it is all a matter of geography. Everything 
is a matter of geography, and the two-thirds naked 
coolies and half-naked men, women and boys of all 
classes, who run unnoticed about the streets of Japa- 
nese cities, would be just as much out of locality in 
New York as would the ugly, frank advertisements 
which so offend Western taste. The street-cars in 
Japan are filled with advertising cards, as are all the 
newspapers, in both native and foreign languages. It 
is the American system, adopted wholesale, with all 
its disfiguring features. I was very much amused the 
other day at a bit of an example of this modern spirit 
which has been so remarkably Japped. I was coming 
out of the dining-room of a hotel in Kioto, when the 
manager, whom I know very well, came up to me with 
a succession of bows and short apologetic steps to 
show me something new that was pleasing him prodi- 
giously. It was a little advertising card issued by some 
local brewing company, and in the centre of it was a 
photograph of Admiral Togo. Gamachi San pulled a 
little tab at the bottom of the card, a little strip of 


or well, where worshipers stop and make 
themselves clean before entering the pres- 
ence of the gods. It is more often a well 
with two “‘old oaken buckets ’’ on a pul- 
ley under a quaint little temple-roofed house, around 
the eaves of which the zealous venders of necessities 
and luxuries hang small cotton towels for the benefit 
of the devout ones who come to pray, and on these 
are stamped, in glaring black ideographs, advertise- 
ments of various kinds of food, cigarettes, beer, and 
patent medicines. Nobody need ever go begging fora 
towel, because there are plenty for all, such as they are. 
There is one brewing company in Kioto that has 
out-Americaned anything I ever saw in America. On 
the side of a green hill, between Osaka and Kioto, and 
visible almost all the way from one city to the other, 
this company has cleared a space in the dense greenery 
the shape of the character which stands for the name 
of their beverage, and the yellow clay, gleaming in the 
sunlight, makes a sign at which one must look and con- 
tinue to look, for the sake of its very oddity. And 
that is in the heart of Japan, which just fifty years ago 
was considered the most benighted country on earth 
a country which held no communication with the rest 
of the world, and to which not even foreign mission- 
aries could gain admission. Onward, Japan ! 
ELEANOR FRANKLIN. 
* 2 


Turks Again Harrowing Armenia. 


THE TURKS are at it again in the same old Turkish 
way. The Armenians are the victims, as usual. 
Men, women, and children, most of whom are guilty 
of no offense except that of not being followers of the 
prophet, are tortured and murdered indiscriminately. 
The Russians have always taken advantage of the 
troubles of Turkey to lay hold of new provinces in 
Asia, and now that they are embarrassed by their loss 
of men and prestige in the far East, it is only natural 
that the Turks should look for an opportunity. With 
incredible blindness Russia has lost her position as the 
protector of Christian Armenia by persecuting the 
Armenians within her borders, striking them in 
their tenderest spot, their religious organization. The 
American missionaries have been wise enough to avoid 
making converts, confining their work to schools and 
helpful advice, and to the great example of their own 
hard-working, simple lives. Neither Turks nor Rus- 
sians can complain that our missions place religious 
dogmas before humanity. If that lesson could only be 
: learned by Russians, Turks, and 





which is the funniest thing in 
Japan. Traveling on coasting 
steamers mostly, I hadn’t no- 
ticed this until I got on a train 
at Kobé to go up to Kioto, 
about three hours into the in- 
terior on a Japanese train, or 
one hour on an American ex- 














Persians, the desolate wastes of 
Armenia might become the 
home of millions of contented 
people. The Armenians have 
threatened to revolt, but in 
that case without outside aid, 
their extermination might be 
quick and sure. 











THE JERSEY MARSHES OUTDONE—THE BILLBOARD NUISANCE IN 
JAPAN ALONG THE RAILROAD FROM KOBE TO KIOTO. 


pasteboard slipped over the picture, and, presto ! it be- 


came Marquis Ito. 
“Is that not clever ?’’ exclaimed Gamachi San. 
““Why, yes,’’ said 1; ‘‘but it is quite familiar to 
me. It isan American patent.’’ 
““Yes,’’ said he, “‘I knowit is. I am responsible 


for it here myself. A gentleman from New York was 
stopping here at this hotel, and he showed me one of 
these. I thought it extremely clever and very simple, 
though it looks so difficult. When he went away he 
give me the picture, which was your President (this 
with a low bow). I give it to my friend, the manu- 
facturer of this beer, and he copy it perfectly. It is 
very clever.’’ 

I didn’t express my exact thoughts, but I told him 
the Japanese had better hurry and get everything they 
could, because at the rate they are annexing things the 








WONDERFUL PATENT-MEDICINE ADVERTISEMENT FREQUENTLY 
SEEN FROM THE RAILWAYS IN THE MIKADO’S LAND. 




















ADVERTISING SPIRIT OF THE JAPANESE EXHIBITED IN THE 
WORST AMERICAN STYLE. 
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A PLEASANT DAY AT CONEY ISLAND, NEW YORK’S POPULAR SEASIDE RESORT. THE THRONG ON THE BOARD-WALK AT OCEAN GROVE. 
Charles Mills, Maryland. Rev. C. V. Grismer, New York. 














(PRIZE-WINNER.) SOCIETY OUT FOR A BATH AT FASHIONABLE CAPE MAY.—Peirce Jones, Pennsylvania. 
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GAZING, SPELLBOUND, ON THE INCOMING TIDE AT ATLANTIC CITY.—dfrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. IN CUPIDS TOILS—SNAP-SHOT ON A CHICAGO SUMMER EXCURSION BOAT.—S. KE. Wright, Iilinois. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 


DELIGHTS OF MIDSUMMER AT LEADING WATERING-PLACES SET FORTH IN ATTRACTIVE PICTURES. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 191.) 














































es UR HOLD on the Pacific ’’ 

being among the favorite 
head-lines of the American press 
at this period, it may be inter- 
esting to note the progress made 
toward Americanizing ‘‘ The Key 
to the Pacific,’’ as the new Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, U. S. A., has 
justly been styled. Nothing can 
better indicate this progress than 
a glance at the admirable strides 
of the American free _public- 
school system, augmented by the 
no less successful kindergartens, 
established throughout the _isl- 
ands. True, this work had been 
pretty well advanced by Amer- 
icans prior to the reaching out of Uncle Sam’s mighty 
arm into the Pacific, so that when the expansive ex- 
periment moved westward and Hawaii was gathered 
into the fold, the foundation for the making of good 
citizens had already been commenced. 

The question before that time had been, *‘ Citizens 
of what nation?’’ Of course the Hawaiians were 
anxious to maintain the reins of government. Their 
experiments, though, proved to the whites that sooner 
or later some other nation would come along, scoop in 
the islands, and thus secure what is now recognized as 
being one of the most commanding positions in the vast 
Pacific. Ever alert, Uncle Sam made prompt applica- 
tion of the old saw, ‘‘ First come, first served.’’ This 
was in hearty accord with, and prompted by, the 
American population, whose interests in the islands 
made annexation very acceptable. 

Not so with a large part of the native Hawaiians, 
who saw in the movement the inauguration of govern- 
mental methods at variance with their own free-and- 
easy, non-progressive tactics. Their fears, being en- 
tirely correct, have led them to draw the color line 
against the whites politically, and renewed efforts are 
being made to exclude ‘*‘ American-Americans ’’ from 
the law-making bodies and from public office. In view 
of these circumstances, and while every effort is being 
made by the United States to win over these stubborn 
Kanakas, the important work of training the young 
in American ways and principles is progressing with 
the encouraging strides which ever go hand in hand 
with our national school system. 

The number of pupils in the public and private 
schools of Hawaii, with the nationalities which they 
represent, is as follows : 


Public. Private. Total. 
Hawaiian...-.-.+-++++-- - ee» 4,146 757 4,903 
Part-Hawaiian....---..--+-+.++- 1,993 876 2,869 
American...---++-++++++eeee.+++ 447 365 812 
BOPEREOM. coco ccccssceeccesccessess 143 97 240 
PE. scccceccns es stecesceres 155 182 337 
Portuguese. .......-++++-+++++++ 2,876 1,248 4,124 
Scandinavian ......-+-++eseeee+: 74 24 98 
Japanese. .-.. 22. eeceeeereceeees 1,785 208 1,993 
Chinese, ...-- +++ -+eseeeeees «es 931 464 1,395 
PED DOERR cccceccsseccccoscn «=D 57 596 
Other foreigners..--.-.--++++> 100 51 151 
Sy be isaue vases ekbne stun 13,189 4,329 17,518 


To instruct this heterogeneous mass the public 
schools employ 380 teachers and the private schools 
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Zev MAKING AMERICANS OF YOUNG HAWAIIANS 


BY HOWARD C. MOHR 
229. The majority of the teachers are ‘‘ Americans 
from America,’’ although every encouragement is 
given to the ‘‘newer Americans ’’ to qualify as in- 
structors, resulting in 117 of the latter being added to 
the teaching force. There is a case here of a Portu- 
guese young lady whose parents came to work on the 
sugar plantations, receiving wages of twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a month. She distinguished her- 
self in school, studied, and passed her examinations 
for a first-class certificate, and, having occupied posi- 
tions as assistant, is now principal of a large school 
at asalary of $1,000 a year, with a good prospect of 
future advancement. 

With annexation of course came compulsory attend- 
ance of children between the ages of six and fifteen. 
This was a revelation to the various races, especially 
the Orientals, many of whom had thought schools in 
their own languages an excellent sufficiency. However, 
they readily acquiesced, and there being no factories in 
Hawaii to send the little ones to as in the more en- 
lightened eastern portions of the United States, there 
is no effort made to evade sending them to school. 
So the work of education progresses steadily. The 
English language is being mastered by the young, love 
for the stars and stripes is being inculcated into their 
hearts, insuring for the Territory a coming race of 
true Americans. When one stops to consider that the 
superstitions of the ancient Hawaiians still hold sway 























A LITTLE CHINESE- 
HAWAIIAN. 


A JAPANESE-HAWAIIAN 
CHILD. 


in many families, the work of the teachers would seem 
to be quite difficult, if not discouraging. To think 
that strange customs, such as the beating of a sick 
man on the head with a Bible to drive out evil spirits, 
prevail in this age is by itself discouraging, but these 
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fallacies are pointed out effective- 
ly to the young, and it is safe to 
say will disappear with the pres- 
ent generation. 

Of especial importance to the 
Hawaiian Territory are the free 
kindergartens, of which there are 
an even dozen, with over six hun- 
dred little ones enrolled, chiefly 
of foreign-born parentage. 
Teachers especially qualified for 
this particular work have been 
secured from various States of 
the Union. Some strange cases 
of childish misery and neglect are 
brought to their notice. One child 
in particular has three brothers 
and sisters. Most of the care they receive she gives 
them, for they are incumbered with a bad, dirty, lazy, 
ignorant mother. The physicians engaged by the kin- 
dergartens save many children from the cruel and ab- 
surd treatment which ignorant parents, many brought 
up under the most marvelous superstitions, often resort 
to. Through all the kindergarten work the little ones 
are reared on the American plan, and to this excellent 
training is due in part the encouraging progress of the 
public schools to which they advance. 

Ah Wong, an Americanized Chinaman of promi- 
nence in Honolulu, says of the children of his own 
race: ‘‘They are the shyest of all, often crying for 
several days upon entering the school, and sometimes 
clinging to older brothers and sisters or little nurse- 
girls for weeks before they feel at home in the new 
surroundings. Once acquainted, however, they are 
the most devoted and regular in attendance. Even at 
this early age they are eager to work and learn, but 
are often too old to play, laughing at the silly skips and 
games of the other children. It is some time before 
they can lose themselves in a game, but after a while 
they become as playful as American children. A few 
weeks of this training and the young Chinaman is no 
longer content to sit on the door-step and look into 
space for hours at a time, or walk sedately back and 
forth on the porch. He soon becomes as lively as the 
‘ American kid,’ has so many ideas and needs so many 
things to carry out these ideas, and makes so much noise 
in the process, that frequently mothers come to com- 
plain of the kindergartens. The child can no longer be 
bound down by a high board fence and a rubbish heap. 
He has rubbed up against the American boy, and is 
rapidly learning his ways and inclinations. ”’ 

Aside from the public-school training, there are in- 
stitutions for Chinese and Japanese boys and young 
men, also for native Hawaiians and other races, main- 
tained by philanthropic Honolulu citizens. All are 
performing excellent work in building up a citizenship 
of vital importance to the interests of the United 
States in the Pacific. The young people of Hawaii, if 
not their parents, are sincere in their affection for the 
American flag, and send greetings of ‘‘ Aloha!’’ 
(‘‘ Love to you’’) to Uncle Sam and all the children of 
the great nation to which they now belong. 


LEARNING LANGUAGES FROM A MACHINE 


OR YEARS—in fact, since the day of its introduc- 
tion—the American people have looked upon the 
talking-machine as of no value except as an amuse- 
ment. Like the old story of having to go away from 
home to learn news about ourselves, it took a foreigner 
to show us what might come from a serious use of 
this wonderful invention. Six years ago, Professor 
Carlos V. Cusachs, an intellectual young Spaniard who 
now occupies the chair of that language at the Annapo- 
lis naval academy, discovered that this machine might 
be used to revolutionize the 


hard-rubber records was the best and most correct. 
Two years ago Lieutenant- Commander Huse was 
persuaded to give it a trial at the naval academy, 
and, like most people in taking up something unknown, 
he was rather skeptical and gave the method a severe 
test. Eight midshipmen who never ‘‘ made good ’”’ in 
the languages were selected as the ‘‘dog.’’ They 
were given talking-machines with the text-books and 
Spanish and French records. After a few months of 
study, when the final examination came off, two of 


these young men passed the highest examinations of 
the class, and the other six passed ‘‘ good.’’ The ma- 
chine at once became a part of the course of study, 
and 200 are now being used by the midshipmen. 

The system in vogue at the naval academy is the 
result of deep investigation and a careful study of the 
sounds of the two languages, Spanish and French. In 
Spanish, for instance, there are forty-two sounds 
which constitute, so to speak, the scale of sounds in 
that language, and around these are grouped all the 

Spanish words. The machine is 





study of languages in our col- 
leges and give to the students 
of all institutions the same pro- 
nunciation. To the boy or girl 
who has gone through college 
trying to master French, with 
a new instructor and style of 
speaking the language each 
year, this method comes like a 
rainbow after the storm. It is 
not so difficult to learn how to 
translate French, and the 
proper use of the _ popular 
phrases which have crept into 
our newspapers and literature ; 
but in this day of bustle and 
business, what the student 
needs most is the quickest way 
to learn how to correctly pro- 
nounce the language. The talk- 
ing-machine can give him this, 
because it is impossible for it 
to mispronounce a word. The 
records never become impatient 
or disagreeable if questioned by 
the student a hundred times 
over. 

Professor Cusachs has ex- 








not used in the class-room, but 
is an assistant in the study of 
the lesson. Should a student 
mispronounce a word he is told 
to refer to the sound—say the 
twentieth, or whatever the 
number may be. He goes to 
his room, selects the record, and 
with the text-book before him 
listens, while the talking-ma- 
chine grinds out again and again 
the sound which he has failed 
to catch, until the correction is 
firmly fixed in his mind. It is 
an odd sight to see two future 
admirals sitting across the table 
from each other in their severe- 
ly plain room, holding the little 
rubber tubes to their ears, 
learning to properly speak a 
foreign language by the use of 
an American toy. The records 
are carefully made, and some- 
times fifty are wasted before 
an absolutely correct one is ob- 
tained, as the most perfect 
scholar even in our own lan- 
guage will sometimes mispro- 








perimented with several ma- 
chines, and finally discovered 
that the disk style with the 





CADETS AT THE ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY STUDYING FRENCH BY THE NEW MECHANICAL METHOD, 


Mrs. Charles R. Miller. 


nounce a word, and the in- 
structors are often compelled 
Continued on page 186. 
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MORNING AFTER THE DISASTER—RUINS OF WRECKED CARS AT JUNCTION OF DRY CREEK AND FOUNTAIN RIVER. 1. BAGGAGE-CAR. 2. WHERE THE TRESTLE WENT DOWN INTO THE RAGING FLOOD, WITH THE LOCOMOTIVE AND THREE CARS—SLEEPING-CAR AT RIGHT STOPPED 
CAR. FROM WHICH A BODY IS BEING TAKEN. 3. SMOKING-CAR.— Lewis. ON THE VERGE OF THE CHASM.— Williams. 


























PARTIAL' Y SUBMERGFD WRECK OF THE OVERTURNED CHAIR-CAR, IN WHICH NEARLY ONE WRECKING CREW, WITH POWERFUL MACHINERY, TRYING TO HOIST THE SHATTERED ENGINE FROM BUDIES OF A WOMAN AND CHILD RECOVERED FROM THE CHAIR-CAR, WHICH WAS 
HUNDRED PERISHED, LYING HALF A MILE FROM THE COLLAPSED TRESTLE. THE BED OF DRY CREEK AFTER THE SUBSIDENCE OF CROWDED WITH PASSENGERS, OF WHOM ONLY THREE MANAGED 
MAN GRAPPLING FOR A BODY.— Wood. THE SUDDEN FLOOD.—Lewis. TO ESCAPE ALIVE.—Baird. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED LIVES LOST IN A FEARFUL RAILWAY DISASTER. 


WORLD’S-FAIR FLYER, ON THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD, BREAKS THROUGH A TRESTLE NEAR EDEN, COL., AND THE ENGINE AND TWO CARS 
FLOOD CAUSED BY A CLOUDBURST, ALL BUT A FEW PASSENGERS PERISHING. 
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j? WAS our privilege to hear one of the stories, 

“The Little Wolf of the Pool,’’ which go to 
make up the volume, ‘‘ The Watchers of the Trails ”’ 
(L. C. Page & Co., Boston), read by the author, Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, before its appearance in print, 
and so can testify to the charm of it as it fell from 
the lips of Mr. Roberts, who happens, unlike many 
men of letters, to be a good reader of his own writings. 
Of the fascination of this volume as a whole it is not 
easy to speak too highly. The very titles of these 
stories are alluring: ‘‘ The Master of Golden Pool,’’ 
‘‘ The Return to the Trails,’’ ‘‘ The Alien of the Wild,’’ 
‘‘The Kings of the Intervale.’’ The very breath of 
the forest is in them all. Here, as in his ‘* Kindred of 
the Wild’ and other nature-books, Mr. Roberts shows 
himself to be an adept in wood-lore, a keen and sympa- 
thetic observer of animal life in all its forms, and a 
genuine and true-hearted lover of nature. As an ex- 
cellent example of the author’s minuteness of observa- 
tion and his rare descriptive powers, take this passage 
from ‘‘ The Little Wolf of the Pool,’’ describing the op- 
erations of the larva of the dragon-fly in search of its 
prey in the waters : ‘‘ The little monster swam slowly 
by the motion of its long and strong legs, thrusting 
out two short, horn-like antennz over the top of its 
mask. It seemed to be eying a snail-shell on a stone 
above, and waiting for the snail’s soft body to emerge 
from the citadel, when, on a 
sudden, through the stems, it 
caught sight of the basking 
tadpole. Instantly it became 
motionless, and sank, like a 
water-logged twig, to the level 
of the mud. It crept around, 
effacing itself against the brown 
and greenish roots, till it was 
just opposite the quarry. Then 
it sprang, propelling itself not 
only by its legs, but by the vio- 
lent ejection of little streams 
of water from the powerful 
breathing valves near its tail. 
The tadpole was not asleep. 
With a convulsive wriggle of 





By La Salle A. Maynard 


other hand, belong.unreservedly to an age and degree 
of scientific knowledge far removed from the present, 
though I will not say entirely beyond the limits of the 
possible. Not only does he evolve his constructions 
entirely from the realm of imagination, but he also 
evolves the materials of which he builds them. See, 
for example, his story, ‘The First Men in the Moon.’ 
You will remember that here he introduces an entirely 
new anti-gravitational substance, to whose mode of 
preparation or actual chemical composition we are not 
given the slightest clew ; nor does a reference to our 
present scientific knowledge enable us for a moment 
to predict a method by which such a result might 
be achieved. In ‘The War of the Worlds,’ again, a 


work for which I confess I have agreat admiration, one 
is left entirely in the dark as to what kind of creatures 
the Martians really are, or in what manner they pro- 
duce the wonderful heat ray with which they work 
such terrible havoc on their assailants.”’ 






() MARGARET HORTON POTTER, 
Author of ‘* The Flame-Gath- 
erers,”’ a romance of 


its tail it darted away in a H. G. WELLS, medizval India. 

: ° ’ The well-kno or of weird im- Noehne. 
panic. It was itself no mean si, pt ogi: tbe ony ee ? 
swimmer, but it could not 


escape the darting terror that 

pursued. When the masked form was almost within 
reach of its victim the mask dropped down and shot 
straight out, working on a sort of elbow-shaped lever, 
and at the same time revealed at its extremity a pair 
of powerful mandibles. These mandibles snapped a 
firm hold of the victim at the base of its wriggling 
tail. The elbow-shaped lever drew back, till the 
squirming prize was held close against its captor’s 
face. Then with swift jets from the turbine arrange- 
ment of its abdominal gills, the strange monster darted 
back to a safe retreat among the weed-stems, where 
it could devour its prey in seclusion.”’ 

a 


HE BUDDHIST doctrine of reincarnation, a, doc- 
trine with which in the cult of the East a 
vast amount of wonder-lore and many mystical and 
supernatural events are associated, furnished the 
warp out of which, together with the woof of love, 
romance, and adventure supplied by her own im- 
agination, Margaret Horton Potter wove her re- 
markable and popular story, ‘‘The Flame-Gather- 
ers’’ (Macmillan). Concerning the author of this 
novel, which has taken such a strong hold upon pub- 
lic favor, a few personal -details may be of inter- 
est. She is a native of Chicago, a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr, and the wife of General J. C. Black. Although 
only twenty-three, Mrs. Black has already written five 
beoks, all of which have attained marked success. 
She and her husband are very popular in Chicago so- 
ciety, where they have hosts of friends. After leav- 
ing Bryn Mawr, Miss Potter spent a year or two in 
post-graduate studies in Latin, Greek, English, his- 
tory, and philosophy with a private tutor, and she is 
deeply versed in the philosophy of most of the ancient 
and modern nations. Perhaps the greatest distinction 
of her books arises from their power to create the 
color and atmosphere and life of a vanished civiliza- 
tion. 
ULES VERNE, in an interview published in the 
June number of Temple Bar, says that the work 
ot Mr. H. G. Wells appeals to him very strongly. 
“*Some of my friends,’’ M. Verne remarks, ‘* have 
suggested to me that his work is on somewhat similar 
lines to my own, but here, I think, they err. I con- 
sider him, as a purely imaginative writer, to be de- 
serving of very high praise, but our methods are en- 
tirely different. I have always made a point in my 
romances of basing my so-called inventions upon a 
groundwork of actual fact, and of using in their con- 
struction methods and materials which are not entirely 
without the pale of contemporary engineering skill 
and knowledge. The creations of Mr. Wells, on the 


AVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, author of ‘‘The Cost ’’ 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis) and other 
popular tales of recent days, like several other rising 
novelists, is a graduate from a daily newspaper office. 
The first and earliest evidence of his literary genius is 
afforded in the fact that he was born in Indiana, a 
State which seems to be furnishing most of the poetry 
and fiction and not a little of the statesmanship in 
these blooming and expansive times. The next lucky 
event in young Phillips’s life was to be graduated, in 
1887, from the college which has acquired the dis- 
tinction of being near the home of ex-President Cleve- 
iand. After that came more luck and more helps to 
a literary career, when the young Indianian turned up 
in New York as a reporter, first on the Sun and then 
on the World. The latter sent him abroad as a Lon- 
don correspondent. While acting in this capacity Phil- 
lips had another stroke of luck that was simply mon- 
umental in its proportions. It happened in connection 
with the collision in the Mediterranean of the Camper- 
down and the Victoria, two British battle-ships. The 
Victoria, it will be remembered, sank with five hun- 
dred men on board, the officers and crew exhibiting 
the greatest bravery as they went down. Vague 
rumors were afloat concerning the accident, but Lon- 
don papers gave them no credence. The Foreign 
Office had heard nothing of it. Clearly it was a mis- 
take. Days passed, and still no definite news was re- 
ceived. Mr. Phillips, in the midst of the uncertainty, 
had a London operator cable a message to an operator 
in a little town on the coast of Asia, near the place 
where the accident was reported to have occurred. 
The dispatch fell, by lucky accident, into the hands of 
an American doctor, who had witnessed the collision, 
and, as the World was his favorite home paper, he set 
about a full report. Immediately he was informed 
that he would have to pay $500 in advance. This he 
did not have, but a merchant prince, whose friendship 
he had won, came to his rescue. The dispatch was 
sent, and as soon as it reached Phillips in London was 
forwarded to New York. It was cabled back from 
that city after it had appeared in the World. The 
London papers printed it and said it was afake. How 
could New York receive the news before London? 
How could an American paper get it before the Foreign 
Office? Mr. Phillips was soon political editor of the 
World with a salary of $7,500 a year. From this the 
transition to the réle of a popular novelist may not 
seem to be natural, but it was apparently easy, any 
way ; and so we have Mr. Phillips to-day, still a young 
man, well on the high road to lasting literary fame, 
each book that he has produced having served to en- 
large the circle of his friends. 





CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
The successtul writer of nature 


A SUBJECT, we are happy %o believe, which appeals 
to an ever-widening circle of American readers is 
that treated in the volume, ‘‘ Our Homes and How To 
Beautify Them,’’ published by Town and Country, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Among the special topics 
considered in the work are the love of antique furni- 
ture, architecture, and the styles, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean furniture, the treatment of ceilings, lace 
curtains, the dining-room, schemes for a dining-room, 
and treatment of a flat. The author also devotes a 
chapter to the artistic possibilities of the average house, 
and another to the dangers which befall the amateur. 
The book is written in clear and simple style, as free 
as possible from technical terms, and is profusely illus- 
trated. The work is full of practical ideas and sug- 
gestions, most of them applicable to even the most 
modest and inexpensive homes. It is just as easy and 
far more sensible and satisfactory when building and 
fitting up a home to have it done after a really taste- 
ful and artistic model or style, as to construct and 
decorate it after some crude and haphazard fashion. 
We are fond of singing, ‘‘There is no place like 
home,’’ and yet too often we go about the construction 
of the roof-tree that is to shelter us and our children, 
perhaps for years, with about as little attention to 
the details that minister to comfort, taste, and home- 
love as we wouldin the building of a barn. We want to 
commend this work, ‘‘Our 
Homes and How To Beautify 
Them,’’ to all prospective home- 
builders, and especially to all 
young people who are thinking 
of nest-building. 
- 
[N HIS biography of ‘‘ Whist- 
ler as I Knew Him,’’ just 
published by the Macmillan 
Company, Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes tells a curious story of 
the famous artist. At the little 
breakfasts which he used to 
give in Paris and in London he 
was sometimes forced to be 
very economical. ‘‘ He often 
said to me: ‘Look here, 
Menpes. I wish you would go 
and buy a bottle of eighteen- 
penny white wine from the Vic- 
torian Wine Company. We will decant it carefully, 
and, what with my brilliant conversation and the re- 
fined atmosphere of the studio, these men will never 
know whether it is good or bad. Somehow men under- 
stand red wine. If you give them a cheap vintage they 
recognize vinegar; but with the qualities of white 
wine they are not so familiar.’ So it always proved 
to be. This eighteen-penny white wine was produced 
at the famous Whistler breakfasts, where it was pro- 
nounced to be perfect. ‘A very sound wine, very 
sound, indeed,’ I have heard men say as they held it up 
to the light. I have heard intelligent men dilate for 
hours upon the beauty and rarity of certain porcelain 
which I have seen Whistler buy at a cheap shop, or 
which has been presented with a pound of tea.’’ 


Learning Languages from a Machine. 
Continued from page 154. 
to refer to the machine. The Spanish records are made 
by Professor Cusachs, as are the text-books which are 
used with them. Professor Marion, also of the naval 
academy faculty, ‘‘talks into the horn ’’ for some of 
the French records, but the majority for that language 
are made by Professor C. de Sumichrast, of Harvard 
University, who is one of the most noted linguists of 
this country. The talking-machine as an educator is 
being used with success at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Columbia is giving it a trial, and it will become 
a part of the curriculum at West Point in Novemter. 
Its possibilities are many, and the use of it will un- 
doubtedly help the student who does not possess the 
““bump’’ for languages. It will save the time and 
temper of the instructor. Above all, when introduced 
into the leading colleges and universities, it will estab- 
lish a uniform standard of pronunciation and send out 
students who will be able io speak correctly, as well 
as translate, the languages of the continent. 
Mrs. CHARLES R, MILLER. 


a = 
Serious Indigestion 
CURED BY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IT relieves immediately, and then gradually restores 


the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure and 
a most excellent tonic. It relieves nausea. 


The Infonet Needs 


a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, easily absorbable and 
assimilable food. These are a combination of require- 
ments which are found in Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. These properties are so perfectly repre- 
sented in no other form of artificial infant feeding. 


stories. 
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CONGRESSMAN CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI, MAKING THE NOTI- CHAIRMAN CLARK HANDING TO EX-JUDGE PARKER THE NOTI- EX-JUDGE PARKER DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS ACCEPTING THE 
FICATION SPEECH ON THE LAWN AT ROSEMOUNT. FICATION COMMITTEE'S WRITTEN ANNOUNCEMENT. DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT. 


EX-JUDGE PARKER NOTIFJED, AT ESOPUS, OF HIS NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


From stereographs, copyright 1904, by H. C. White Company, New York. 
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GRAND HOTEL, AT YOKOHAMA, PROFUSELY DECORATED IN HONOR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY.—Eleanor Franklin. 

















FOURTH-OF-JULY CELEBRATION AT MANILA. GENERAL JAMES F. SMITH (x), SECRETARY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DELIVERING THE ORATION FROM THE GRAND-STAND ERECTED ON PLAZA LAWTON. 
Homer L. Knight. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY HONORED IN THE FAR EAST. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY DULY CELEBRATED IN THE EMPIRE OF THE MIKADO, 
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AT YOKOHAMA, AND IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AT MANILA. 
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How Children Use Their Pets as Horses 











HE TENDENCY of children to make horses of any 
and all pets has resulted, in different parts of the 
country, in producing some very interesting and odd 
teams and turnouts. One lad in Unionville, O., for 
example, has succeeded in successfully breaking a dog 
and a goat to drive together ; a little girl in Pennsyl- 
vania in harnessing a chicken, while a Xenia, O., boy 
boasts of a team of Cotswold sheep. In nearly every 
instance these children have shown a natural gift or 
ability to teach. 

A shepherd dog and a goat are so unlike in disposi- 
tion and locomotion that training them to work in har- 
ness together is little less than remarkable. The 
trainer in this case was Edward Mason, of Unionville, 
O., aged fourteen years. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Edward’s patience was severely taxed before he 
succeeded in adjusting matters amicably between Billy 
and Shep, or that perseverance covering a period of 
several months was a requisite of the success finally 
attained. The goat is the senior member of the team, 
being more than five years old, while his partner is 
only two. After the same plan as that adopted in the 
foregoing instance, Jesse Hill, of Xenia, O., hitched a 
Newfoundland dog with a Cotswold sheep until the 
sheep and dog became accustomed to being driven to- 
gether. This done, another large sheep of the same 
breed was chosen, and it, too, was trained to drive 
with the dog. Then Jesse broke the two sheep to 
drive together, and the interesting and docile team 
illustrated in the photograph is the result—a team 
that has come handy many times about the farm. 

It was an interesting method which Orpha Kurtz, 
of York, Penn., employed to break a team of grey- 
hounds to drive. Blankets of burlap were made for 
each of the dogs while the latter were young, the 
blankets completely encircling the bodies of the slen- 
der animals. The blankets were then sewed together 
side by side, thus holding the dogs in the desired posi- 
tion. Before hitching them to her little carriage 
Orpha took them with her out walking day after day 
for a long time until they became fully accustomed to 
keeping step, after which a neat double harness dis- 
placed the blankets, and the fleetest team in York was 
owned by the tittle girl. 

It is quite a long jump from carrying a pack on the 
mountain trails of Mexico to hauling a children’s car- 
riage in northern Ohio. However, this is the change 
which Jack, a Mexican burro, experienced when he 
came to the home of W. L. Rice, of Cleveland. He 
looks quite contented in the photograph. The burro 
is used very extensively in the building up of the 
mountainous sections of the country, being able to 
carry great loads to points inaccessible by railroad, 
and where even a horse would not dare to tread. The 
team of goats shown in the photograph is owned by 
James Brown, of Somerset, Ky. These animals were 
first trained to draw large limbs and small logs, after 
which they became reconciled to hauling an express 
wagon. The goats are unusually intelligent. One of 
them will stand upon his hind feet for something to 
eat, and the other will open a gate with his mouth. 
Pet chickens ride about the yard for hours upon the 
goats’ backs, and when the boys go to the woods for a 
frolic the goats always insist on following and par- 
ticipating in the fun. 

William Bodenburg, of Bryan, O., owns a Durham 
bull which is driven with lines and a bit while hitched 
to a two-wheel cart. He makes fairly good time. 
Little Iva Long, of York, Penn., drives a buff rock 
rooster hitched to a cart, the rooster seemingly enjoy- 
ing this innovation. The dog pictured hauling a float 
is participating in a flower-day parade at Macon, Mo. 
He is an English mastiff weighing 150 pounds, and is 
owned by Mrs. Ortho F. Mathews. The little girl in 
the float is Miss Jessie Gollett. The dog’s name is 
‘“Mae,’”’ and he is endowed with much intelligence. 
He is always ready for a hard tussle witi a big boy, 
but with a small child he refuses to play other than 
very gently. W. FRANK MCCLURE. 














REAR-ADMIRAL WITTHOFT, ILL-FATED COMMANDER OF THE RUS 
SIAN FLEET WHICH FLED FROM PORT ARTHUR, WHO WAS 
BLOWN TO PIECES ON THE BATTLE-SHIP “ CZAREVITCH ™ DUR- 
ING A DESPERATE FIGHT WITH THE JAPANESE FLEET.—THE 
“ CZAREVITCH " AND SEVERAL OTHER RUSSIAN VESSELS WERE 
BADLY DAMAGED AND MADE USELESS. 





Betting and Horse Racing. 


T HAS always been the pretense of the jockey clubs 
and other race-track promoters that improvement 
uf the breed of horses was one of the prime objects 
of professional horse racing, and it is on this thin and 
silly pretext that various privileges and immunities 
have been granted to the horse-racing business by lo- 
cal councils and State Legislatures. Now, every one 
who knows anything about horse racing, as it is con- 
ducted at the regular tracks, knows that it is the ex- 
citement and fascination of the betting-ring and the 
enormous profits derived from this source and from 
the connection with the pool-rooms outside which 
form the core of the business, while improvement of 
horseflesh, if it comes into consideration at all, is 
merely incidental and a matter of no concern what- 
ever to the vast majority of the managers, patrons, 
and habitués of the race-tracks. 

In the days when the infamous resort at Gutten- 
burg, N. J., was in full swing and racing was kept 
up the year around, through storm and shine, it was 
no uncommon sight to see a few wretched nags being 
urged around the track with the snow or mud up to 
their knees, the sole object of the performance being 
to furnish betting chances for the ring within the in- 
closure and the pool-rooms outside. It was at the 
same time that an attempt was made at a certain 
Long Island racing resort to keep the ‘“‘sport’’ up 
until midnight with the aid of electric lights. The 
so-called ‘‘winter’’ tracks in the neighborhood of 
Washington and New Orleans are of this same kind, 
and are run for gambling purposes only. That pro- 
fessional horse racing can nowhere be maintained 
without the betting-ring adjunct is shown by the 
prompt closing of the course at Washington Park, Chi- 
cago, following the action of Mayor Harrison in for- 
bidding betting. The moral gain to the country would 
be immeasurable if every horse-racing inclosure in 
the United States were wiped out of existence. It 
might possibly inflict a slight injury to the breeding of 
horses, but it would improve immensely the breed of 
men. 


A Century’s Advance in Means of Travel 











JjuLy 30TH was Transportation day at the St. Louis 

world’s fair. On that day there were parades on 
the lagoons and the great concourses and avenu 
which gave a striking exhibition of the evolution which 
a century has made in the means of travel on water 
and land. It was on the water that the first improve- 
ment came, and the water parade was the first that 
took place on July 30th. All sorts of craft were there, 
from the birch canoe of the Sioux Indian and the dugout 
of the Filipino up to the steam and electric launches 
of to-day. All the world was represented in the 
pageant—Japanese, American Indians, Turks, Ne- 
gritos, Igorottes, Arabs, and Chinese—in the craft pe- 
culiar to each. 

In the land parade-every sort of a vehicle, from the 
Indian’s travoise of two poles tied on each side of 
a mustang and trailing along the ground, to an auto- 
mobile, was shown. Replicas of the earliest locomo- 
tives and the first street-cars were seen. As in the 
water parade, every people in the world, with their 
peculiar types of vehicles, were displayed in the land 
pageant. There were Japanese jinrikishas, Boer trek- 
king wagons, stage-coaches of the American frontier, 
United States army wagons such as figured in the early 
indian campaigns, and all sorts of velocipedes, bicy- 
cles, locomotives, and automobiles. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition brings peoples 
and products from all parts of the world to the United 
States this year. It is the world’s university. In a 
visit of a few days to St. Louis a person can learn 
more of the peoples, the customs, and the mode of life 
of the different sections of the globe than he would 
by travel during that many years. What would Ful- 
ton, Livingston, Nicholas J. Roosevelt (Theodore 
Roosevelt's granduncle, who built the New Orleans, 
launched at Pittsburg in 1811, the first steamboat seen 
on Western waters), andthe rest of the pioneer steam- 
boat men have thought had they seen some of the 
steam and electric water craft which were represented 
at the world’s-fair pageant of July 30th? How also 
would Oliver Evans, who built the automobile’s pre- 
cursor, and John Stevens, Peter Cooper, Abraham 
Baldwin, and the rest of the old-time locomotive 
builders marvel could they obtain a glimpse of the 
things in these two fields represented in the Trans- 
portation building at the world’s fair, many of which 
took part in the land parade on that day. If every- 
thing else in the world were suddenly swept away, a 
history of the rise of civilization and the development 
of human society from the beginning could be written 
from the peoples and the products seen in the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition. 
e a 


Vandal Advertising Prevented. 


RIDGE COMMISSIONER BEST, of New York, 
deserves commendation for his action in refusing 
the offer of a large amount of money by a patent-food 
company for the privilege of advertising their product 
with huge illuminating signs on the new Williamsburg 
bridge. While the action could hardly have been other- 
wise with an official mindful of his duties and obliga- 
tions, it was so exceptional in cases of the kind that 
the commendation is none the less deserving on that 
account. To aave converted this new and beautiful 
structure from a splendid ornament to the city into a 
hideous monstrosity for the sake of adding to the 
municipal income would have been no more illegitimate 
than to plaster the fence around a public park with 
theatre and circus advertisements, or to make use of 
the platforms and coaches of the elevated roads for a 
like purpose. All alike are violations of public rights 
and an outrage upon public taste which would not be 
possible in a community where civic pride and public 
spirit were up to a proper standard. 


A HEALTH-GIVER and a health-preserver : Abbott’s 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists’. 


“3° Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers “3° 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the that a demand for our surplus gold might 


information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- be created, seemed to shock a good many 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- men on Wall Street, who were making 
’ 


tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 


stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. SO bold as to declare that easy money for 


been pooh-poohed as of no consequence, unloaded. From the outset manipula- 
has its more serious phases. 
Wall Street corporations have been di- behind it was a perfect torrent of favor- 
rectly affected. Thedread that the Rus- able rumors. We were told of a contem- 


Two of our tion was at the bottom of the rise and 


Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- the rest of the year was in sight. I sian fleet might seize the Pacific Mail plated increase of the dividend on Amal- 


nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, toanswers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


ALL STREET has had another bob- 

tail boom. It lasted longer than 

its predecessor, but it left. the market as 
limp and liquidating as ever, and it left 
the Western engineers of it saddled with 
a large part of their purchases. It was 
fortunate for them that money was easy, 
so that they were enabled to carry their 
load without much difficulty. Every one 
has been talking about easy money for 
months past. How long will it continue ? 
I have repeatedly indicated that the con- 
dition of the money market abroad, and 
especially in London, was suggestive 
of trouble. A sharp advance in the 
money rate in London, with intimations 


doubt it very much. 

Exports of gold, coming at a time 
when we are about to accommodate the 
West and the South with many millions 
of cash for the moving of the crops, 
would speedily deplete the surplus of our 
banks. One factor must not be forgot- 
ten in this connection. A year ago the 
Secretary of the Treasury was able to 
help out Wall Street. This year, with 
his cash balance, outside of the reserve 
deposited in the national banks, at an 
abnormally low figure, he is more likely 
to withdraw government funds from the 
banks than to add to his deposits. At 
this writing, to bring the cash balance 
up to the customary $50,000,000, he 
would be justified in withdrawing $25,- 
000,000 of government deposits in na- 
tional banks. 

The war in the East, too, that has 


steamers, carrying food or supplies to 
the Japanese, was justified, and foreign 
publications report that the Westing- 
house Air-brake Works in St. Peters- 
burg, built on the promise of a monopoly 
of the air-brake business for Russian 
railways, has been left without its annual 
government appropriation of a million 
dollars, and with a feeling of antagonism 
against it on the part of the public au- 
thorities. Is this in part an explanation 
of the recent sale of $4,000,000 of West- 
inghouse notes, announced in Wall Street? 

As a result of the recent sudden rise in 
stock a large number of prudent specula- 
tors and investors, who had been carrying 
heavy loads for many months, were en- 
abled to distribute some of their holdings 
with little or no loss. But another re- 
sult of the boom was to leave a new 
crowd with the burden that others had 





gamated Copper, of the settlement of 
the copper war, of the old lead merger 
(which has been doing service in the 
stock market for a couple of years), of 
the contemplated lease of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit by the Long Island, of 2 
magnificent combination of all of New 
York’s traction interests, of increased 
dividends on Union Pacific and a satis 
factory dividend on Southern Pacific, of 
the acquisition of Atchison by Pennsy|- 
vania, and so on. 

Who has not heard these rumors again 
and again in the past? And yet, how 
many were deceived by them again dur- 
ing the recent manipulation! It might 
seem as if the very wealthy men in Wal! 
Street would be above this sort of trick- 
ery, but has any one denied Lawson’s ac- 
cusation in reference to the floating 01 
the Amalgamated scheme by Mr. Rogers 
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ind Mr. Rockefeller? He minces no | 


words; his accusation is_ straightfor- 
yard. He gives the figures. He says 
the properties were acquired at $39,000, - 
900, and that the only one of the insiders 
vho was taken in on the ground floor was 
the late Mareus Daly. Two others, in- 
luding the president of the New York 
ity National Bank, were let in on the 
asis of $50,000,000. J. P. Morgan, 
;overnor Flower, and one or two others 
ime in on the basis of $60,000,000. 
ertain Standard Oil hangers-on were let 
non the basis that the $39,000,000 com- 
bination really cost $70,000,000, and, 
nally, the dear public was taken in on 
the basis of $75,000,000 valuation for a 
property which has since shrunk to one- 
third of the flotation price. 

Buying copper mines at $39,000,000 
ind floating them all the way up to $75,- 
100,000, on friends and the public, the 
two master spirits of the great Amalga- 
mated combination, according to Mr. 
Lawson’s signed story, were able to 
make themselves millionaires over and 
over again, almost in a singleday. How 
much of this sort of thing was done dur- 
ing the boom period by railroad and in- 


dustrial magnates? Who knows? And | 
who will tell ? How much of it was done | 


by the gigantic tobacco combination, the 
preposterous Steel Trust, and in the ac- 
quirement of subsidiary lines by great 
railroad systems all over the country ? 
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Some day there will be other Lawsons 
who, through pique and envy, if not 
through repentance and a desire to make 
a confession, may give us the inside his- 
tory of some of these things. Better 
yet—some day stockholders who have 
been deceived, betrayed, and plundered 
will rise in their might and demand and 
compel an accounting, the opening of the 
books, and the punishment of those whose 
flagrant wrongdoing the books disclose. 
But this will not happen as long as cor- 
porate influences dominate executive 
chambers and the halls of State Legisla- 
tures and of the national Congress. The 
work of reform must begin at the polls, 
and when it begins it will presage a 
tremendous but a peaceful revolution. 


“H. E. A.,”” New York: Earnings of Ft. Worth 
and Denver City do not show anything of a surplus 


over fixed charges. The 4 per cent. paid on the pre- | 


ferred is therefore by no means assured, and the 
price indicates as much. It may be that insiders are 
accumulating it, but if they are their secret is well 
kept. 

“D.,” Salem, O.: Preferred for six months. 
Shrewd observers have seen signs of the absorp- 
tion of Rock Island, common and preferred, on re- 
cent declines, and the impression prevails that, at 
the proper time, inside interests will manipulate 
the shares forarise. For this reason the stock has 
looked speculatively attractive on each decline. 


“J.L.,”” Hartford, Conn.: 1. The Mexican Cen- 
tral’s last loan of 2 1-2 year 6 per cent. notes was 
floated, it is understood, among the bankers, at the 
rate of about 8 percent. This does not look like 
cheap money or good credit. 2. Leather preferred, 
at present prices, nets about 7 per cent.; Va.-Car. 
Chemical preferred, about 8 per cent. Both seem to 
be favorite speculative investment purchases. 


“C. S.,” Elmira, N. Y.: 1. It is admitted that the 
Pressed Steel Car Company is selling its cars now at 
one-third less than their cost during the boom of 
two years ago, but it is asserted that the cost of 
manufacture has been lessened. 2. It is true that 
Chic. Gt. Western recently negotiated a five-year 
loan, for $2,500,000, on 5 per cent. notes. There are 
therefore nearly $8,000,000 notes ahead of the $76,- 
000,000 of stock. 


““W.,”” Richmond, Va.: Va.-Car. Chemical pre- 
ferred, paying 8 per cent., is not selling on the same 
basis as other industrials paying less. While the 
new issue of stock adds to the earning require- 
ments, if it can be maintained on an 8 per cent. 
basis, it does not look dear. The financing of the 
company last year did not add to its reputation or 
standing, inasmuch as over 20 per cent. was paid for 
a loan, a most exorbitant figure for a company with 
good credit. 


““H.,” Chicago: It would seem perfectly natural 
that a short wheat crop should affect earnings of 
the granger roads, but this may be more than offset 
by a large corn crop. It is too early, by several 
weeks, to judge what the corn crop will be. Divi- 
dend-paying grangers, like St. Paul, Northwestern, 
and Ill. Central, are so largely held for investment 


that the supply of floating stock traded in on the ' 


Street appears tobe small. I think it is a good mar- 
ket to keep out of just now. 


“*G. D.,”’ Denver, Col.: The payment of 2 per cent. 
interest on the Central of Georgia 2d incomes is 
the first one ever made, though the 5 per cent. on 
the $4,000,000 first incomes has been paid continu- 
ously since 1900. The surplus, after the payment of 
the interest charges, is nominal, and unless earnings 
continue to show an increase, the interest on the 
second incomes is far from being assured. On de- 
clines, however, the second and third incomes are 
always a fair speculative purchase, as the road is 
in fine condition and constantly improving. 


“C. C.,”’ Dover, Del.: 1. The petition in bank- 
ruptcy filed against James S. Harris & Co., stock 
brokers, 27 William Street, was by creditors mainly 
from the South. The liabilities were $155,000 and 
assets about $25,000. 2. The reported earnings 
of the B. R. T., showing a large increase over the 
preceding year, may or may not indicate the real 
condition of the company. No details are given, 
and it is no secret that insiders who are loaded with 
the stock are constantly seeking to make the im- 
pression that its future is full of promise. It is 
tremendously incumbered with debt and is highly 
speculative. 


“ E. A.,”’ Providence, R. L.: 1. The earnings of the 
Erie give no assurance of a continuance of the divi- 
dends on the first preferred. Unless business con- 
ditions improve, this dividend is likely to be reduced. 
2. No one knows what the Steel Trust will do re- 
garding the preferred dividend at the close of the 
current quarter, but those who are familiar with 


| the iron industry generally admit that the full divi- 
| dend will not be earned and that a conservative 
| management should place the preferred on a 4 per 


cent. basis. This is the basis on which the stock is 


in store for the preferred. 


“*B.S.,”’ Baltimore: 1. Ido not understand your 
question. 2. No rating available. They seem to 
doing a large commission business. 3. A safer pur- 
chase would be So. Railroad preferred. The com- 
mon has speculative value chiefly, while the pre- 
ferred, paying dividends regularly, would carry its 
interest charges even if the stock should decline. The 
common sold last year at over 36 and this year has 
ranged from 18 to 26. Last year the preferred sold 
as high as 96. A good cotton crop in the South, 
which is now looked for, though it is too early for a 
final conclusion, will be helpful to all the leading 
railways of that section. 4. I do not advise regard- 
ing wheat. 

“R.A.,” Troy, N.Y.: 1. The rise in Amer. Sugar 
during the recent advance carried it up about eight 
points above the low level of the year. Bull tips on 


| it have been very generally and generously circu- 


lated, but it is known that independent sugar re- 
finers are increasing their output and the profits of 
the business are constantly inviting new competi- 
tion. 2. ‘‘Warrants’’ are issued abroad against 
English and Scotch iron. Instead of selling the 
iron, one sells the warrants which represent the 
iron. An effort is being made to issue warrants 


| against American iron. This will make iron a more 


speculative commodity, like cotton, coffee, and grain, 
and will make it casier for Steel Trust magnates to 
manipulate prices of iron at home and abroad. 


“R.,”’ Shiremanstown, Penn.: 1. I do not advise 
the purchase of the stock of the Amer. Fruit and 
Steamship Company. The United Fruit Company 
is largely in control of this business and competi- 


tion is constantly increasing. Recently a leading | 
| speedy revival in the iron trade. The fact that the 


firm in the fruit trade in New Orleans, which sold 


out on advantageous terms to the United Fruit | 


Company five years ago, decided to re-enter the 
business, and a number of other independent firms, 
it is said, willdothe same. These concerns, when 
they sold out to the United Fruit Company, agreed 
that they would not re-enter the trade for five vears. 
The recent effort to boom the stock of the United 


Fruit Company bore appearances of inside manipu- | 


lation, for the purpose of unloading the stock. rer- 
haps fear of this new competition was behind it. 
2. The mining stock you mention is not an invest- 
ment. 

“*S.,.”"" Waterloo, N. Y.: 1. When Steel preferred 
recently had its rise, you might have unloaded with 
much less loss. While I agree with you that the 
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present condition of the iron industry does not 
warrant a belief that the full dividend on Steel pre- 
ferred is earned, yet some iron-makers and dealers 
have !ately declared that they see signs of slight 
improvement. Of course, if there should be a 
smart revival in the iron industry, and if the pool 
were able to maintain prices, the Steel Trust would 
be in much better condition. The fact that the 5 
per cent. bonds, which are ahead of the preferred, 
sell at such a low figure does not look right. You 
would be wiser to have these bonds than the pre- 
ferred. 2. Con. Gas, if it were assured of non-inter- 
ference by legislative action, would be worth its sell- 
ing price and more. 


**Banker,”’ Martin’s Ferry : Preference continued 
for three months. Balto. and Ohio makes an excel- 
lent report of earnings. It was heavily purchased by 
inside interests on the decline that carried it down 
toward 70. . There are evidences in certain lines of 
an apparent improvement in business. If these evi- 
dences multiply and crop prospects are favorable, 
the effort to maintain the prices of standard shares, 
including B. and O., now being made by heavy oper- 
ators, may be successful. Their purpose is to hold 
the market up until better times appear, and until 
the public feels more generally disposed to enter 
Wall Street again. The heavy short interest, still 
unliquidated, therefore makes the short side far less 
attractive. As to the Steel shares, I have no doubt 
that they are still heavily oversold, largely by Pitts- 
burg speculators, who are familiar with unfavor- 
able conditions in the iron industry. 


“TI. P.,”” Mobile: The possible earnings of the In- 
terborough, from the operation of the new subway 
system in New York, now about to be opened, are 
being discussed. The Interborough is obligated to 
pay 7 per cent. on Manhattan Elevated stock, and 
the latter is said to be earning a considerable sur- 
plus over this guarantee. Figures have been print- 
ed to show that the Interborough will be able to pay 
8 per cent. on the opening of the subway. This is 
largely a guess. If the subway is ver’ heavily pat- 
ronized the elevated and surface roads ., st sustain 
a loss. The mere completion of the subway will not 
actually create new traffic, though it may stimu- 
late business to a certain extent, especially at the 
outset, when the public will be curious to try the 
subway. In addition to the guarantee on Manhat- 
tan Elevated, the Interborough must earn the 3 1-2 
per cent. fixed interest charge on the $35,000,000 of 
city bonds issued to build the road. 


“—H.,” Troy : 1. ’Frisco second preferred, paying 4 
percent., was suspiciously weak up to the recent sud- 
den rise. This is one of the Yoakum properties close- 
ly allied with Rock Island, and is managed as much 
with reference to Wall Street movements as any- 
thingelse. If the 4 per cents. were assured the stock 
would sell at least ten points higher. Mr. Yoakum 
recently announced that the dividends would be con- 
tinued “indefinitely.” This may mean for a longer 
or a shorter period. Asarule,in such a market, I 
would take a profit and trust to exigencies which 
may arise before November for an opportunity to 
buy back to advantage. 2. The earnings of Amer. 
Ice indicate that the property is slowly but surely 
getting on its feet. We have not had a warm 
summer, but the earnings are ahead of last year’s 
and the profits promise a substantial surplus at the 
end of the year unless we have an early and ab- 
normally cold fall. There seems to be a market for 
all of the stock that has been offered recently, and 
any particular demand for it at once creates an ad- 
vance. I would not buy it unless I had patience to 
hold it fér a long pull. 

“O. B.,” Atlanta, Ga.: 1. So far as the wheat crop 
is concerned, it is now generally conceded that it will 
be short. Only afew weeks ago, while the boom was 


being manipulated, one of the strongest arguments | 


for a rise was the statement by nearly all the finan- 
cial writers that a very large wheat crop was already 
assured. 2. The proposed listing of Mercantile Ma- 
rine on the New York Stock Exchange will no doubt 
make the stock more lively and give manipulators a 
ready opportunity to advance it. About $50,000,000 
of the common, and $52,000,000 of the preferred have 
been issued, and there are $52,000,000 of bonds ahead 
of the stock. 3. If the government carries out its 
purpose to ship all its supplies to the Philippines in 
its own transports, in view of the war risks, this 
will reduce the freights of Pacific Mail and other 
trans-Pacific steamship lines, and may have an un- 


| favorable effect on their earnings. 4. Alley, Conger 


& Co., 45 Broadway, was one of the eleven Stock 
Exchange firms whose telephonic connections were 
cut in June by action of the governors of the ex- 
change in connection with alleged violations of the 
rules. The firm sought at once to secure a reversai 
of the action. 

“*R.,”’ Providence: 1. Cheap rates for money do 
not always mean higher prices. We had cheap 
rates, for instance, during the recent depression. 
Confidence is what the stock market especially re- 
quires to strengthen it. The recent market has 
been largely left to the traders. The outside public 
has been conspicuous for its absence. 2. Pennsyl- 
vania has been well supported of late, but unless 
the business depression gives "way and an improve- 
ment in freight and passenger traffic is shown, 
earnings cannot greatly improve, though a most 
drastic cut in expenditures has been made. Penn- 


| sylvania is largely held for investment and the im- 


pression prevails that a considerable short interest 
has accumulated, making it dangerous, therefore, 
to operate on that side. 3. The first dividend on So. 
Railway preferred was 1 per cent. and was declared 
in December, 1896. Three per cent. was paid on the 
preferred for the fiscal year of 1899-1900, 4 per cent. 
for the following year, and in March, 1902, the semi- 
annual dividend of 2 1-2 per cent., since regularly 
paid, was declared. 4. Much stress is laid on the 
expected unusually large cotton crop, in connection 
with the earnings of the railroads in the South dur- 
ing the coming year. But the size of that crop will 
not be fully known for weeks to come. 

“* Steel,” Schenectady, N. Y.: One of the great 
dangers that confront the Steel Trust in atime of 


depression in the iron industry is a break in the pool | 
prices of its products. It is charged thatthe Republic | 


Iron and Steel Company, one of the pool organized 
by the trust to keep up prices of steel billets and 
bars, evaded, if it did not break, the pool agreement. 
While it did not reduce the price of billets and bars, 
it agreed to take over 110,000 tons of pig iron from 


several producing concerns which had sold the iron | 


to the Pittsburg Steel Company, and to convert the 


iron into billets for the latter company. This con- | 


version was done on such terms that the Pittsburg 
Steel Company will secure its billets at $4 a ton 
less than the pool price, and as the Pittsburg com- 
pany isin competition with the trust in the manu- 
facture of wire nails and other products, the cut in 
its favor is equivalent to a cut in prices all along 
the line. Consumers will not pay pool prices when 
they can do better. If pool prices are broken, the 
prospect of dividends on Steel preferred will disap- 
pear ; hence the sensation which the action of the 
Republic Iron and Steel concern has created. I said 
long ago that the slackness in business would 
eventually lead to sharp competition and a general 


| cut in prices in spite of the powerful pool which the 


Steel Trust has created. It is easy to realize the 
danger that confronts this trust unless there is a 


head of the Republic Iron and Steel Company, the 
offender against the Steel Trust, is John W. Gates, 
one of the boldest and most successful manipulators 
and operators on Wall Street, also has great signifi- 


eance. It gives Mr. Gates a great chance to bear the , 


Steel Trust shares on the basis of an open warfare 
between it and the independents, and it enables him, 
whenever he sees fit to make a compromise in the 
matter, to take the bull side on the then improved 
outlook. What a gambler’s stock the Steel Trust’s 
bids fair to be, unless the Steel Trust takes in Mr. 


| Gates’s corporation! And what a chance this gives 
| the latter to make the stock of the Republic Steel 


concern active and interesting ! 


New YorK, August 18th, 1904, JASPER. 
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Americans Losing Trade. 


‘THE MOST orderly, progressive, and 

well-governed, as well as the largest, 
country in South America is Brazil, and 
for these reasons, with others, it offers 
the best and most inviting field for our 
trade. It is in Brazilchiefly that Germany 
has been pushing her interests so assidu- 
ously for years past and established her 
largest colonies. England has been hard- 
ly less energetic than Germany in ef- 
forts to enlarge her trade interests in 
Brazil, and in proportion to her efforts has 
been even more successful. By one 
means of influence and another both Ger- 
many and England have succeeded in 
some cases in supplanting American deal- 
ers and exporters where the latter had 
formerly secured some advantage. Thus 
for a number of years the American 


| Bank Note Company furnished the notes 


for the Brazilian currency, and another 
firm printed the postage stamps, postal 
ards, etc. Although these firms gave 
absolute satisfaction, their contract was 
rescinded and the work transferred to 
an English firm. American houses for- 
merly furnished the government locomo- 
tives and cars, but during the last three 
or four years they have been out of the 
market. Our consul-general at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Mr. Seeger, gives instance after 
instance where preference has_ been 
shown by the Brazilian government, in 
giving out contracts, to English or Ger- 
man firms, where lower bids have been 
offered by Americans. This happened in 
the case of certain harbor contracts 


| awarded not long since, involving an ex- 


penditure of about $30,000,000, which 
went to a London firm, and the same 
thing happened when a contract was 
awarded for supplying the government 
railroads and steamers with coal. An 
English concern carried off the prize, 
notwithstanding a Virginia coal company 
made the lowest bid. This is certainly 
not encouraging as a prospect for Amer- 
ican trade, but the conditions prevailing 


| are evidently, according to Consul-Gen- 


eral Seeger, largely the fault of our 
lack of enterprise and proper methods. 
So far as the Brazilian administration is 
concerned, we are assured that there is 
not the least prejudice against the United 
States and its industries. The Americans 
have no bank in Brazil, while the English 
and Germans have several strong ones ; 
and our exporters have depended too 
much on circulars, Mr. Seeger says, and 
the help their consuls can give them. 
What they should do is to send well- 
equipped personal representatives into 
the field, as their competitors have done. 








Your Hands” 


says the highwayman to his victim. 
There is a safer way to ‘‘make™ 
money. Thomas W. Lawson explains 
in the clearest, simplest manner the 
heretofore abstruse subject of High 
Finance, in the S—EprEMBER number of 


erybodys 
agazine 


Last month thousands waited 
for 2d Edition 


GET YOURS NOW 


The edition of the July number of Every- 
BODY'S MAGAZINE was 300,000 copies and all 
sold out in a few days. For August, 350,000. 
We are printing 425,000 for September in the 


| hope of supplying the demand, Sold on all 
| newsstands. 10 cents. 
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WM LANAHAN &SON 
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altimore Rye 


has challenged the markets of the 
world to show a better whiskey 
than itself in maturity, purity, 
quality, flavor. As none _ better 
is shown it remains the best. 


Sold at al) first-class cafes and by jobbers, | 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, | 











LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 
2a Free. P. Harold Hayes, buffalo, N.Y. 


Write DR. 3. L. STEPHENS CO., 


0} 1 Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio. 


The Best 
Nip Advertisi AA 
vertising 
a Medium is 4“ 


Leslie’s Weekly | 











and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured 








Popular 
Reading 








Fun for the HPiltions 


JUDGE’S LIBRARY MAGAZINE 
Ten Cents a Copy 


SIS HOPKINS’ OWN BOOK 
Ten Cents a Copy 


JUDGE’S QUARTERLY 
Twenty-five Cents a Copy 


JOEL JARVIS’S JAY JOKES 
Ten Cents a Copy 


Any of the above by mail from the publishers on 
receipt of price 





Address JUDGE, New York 
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Substitutes for 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap are dan- 
gerous. Beware 
of them! 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where The J.B. Williams Co. , Glastonbury, Conn 





DROTHERHOOD GHAMPAGKE 
The Wine Says The Rest 


$25,000.00 made from half acre 
G | fe SE N G Easily grown in Garden or Farm 

Roots and seeds for sale. Send 
all about it 
4 


«. for postage and get booklet A L telling 
’ ; ee LIN, Mw 


4 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN JO 





Positively Cured. Instant relief 
Particulars free, Chicago Asthma 
Cure, 85 Dearborn St., Chicage 





FOR SO YEARS THE STANDARD 








MOST PROTRACTED VOYAGE 
EAST TO OUR WEST COAST. 


AMERICAN BARK WILLSCOT, WHICH LEFT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 28TH, 1903, WITH COAL 
FOR SAN DIEGO, CAL., AND TOOK 356 DAYS TO REACH THE LATTER.—-LAST JANU- 


EVER MADE FROM OUR 


co 


§ 
extra dry 


GHAMPAGNE 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 





ARY SHE ARRIVED AT THE FALKLAND ISLANDS, IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC, BADLY 
DAMAGED AND WITH FOUR FEET OF ICE ON DECK. UNABLE TO ROUND THE HORN, 


SHE SAILED VIA THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND WAS GREATLY DELAYED BY STCHRMS. 








Entertaining Joke Books, ** Points,’ * Scraps,” ** Smiles,” 
* Shots,” 12c. each. Monitor Co., Pub., Cincinnati, O. 


Josselyn. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


HE old saw about the stitch in time 
that ‘‘saves nine ’’ might well be 





| amended so far as it applies to the duty of 


men in the matter of protecting them- 
selves and their dependent ones by tak- 
ing out a reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance. The stitch in time here often 
saves not nine only, but ofttimes literally 
ninety and nine. To take for a recent 
and specific example that of a young man 


| of my acquaintance, who only a few 


months ago was in possession of ap- 
parently sound health and excellent finan- 
cial prospects. With the false sense of 


| security often going with such condi- 


tions, and the inspiration of an unusually 


| hopeful disposition, this young friend 
| turned down all solicitations for life in- 


surance with the plea that he would at- 
tend to that matter ‘‘later on.’’ A short 


| time ago the sudden and unexpected 


collapse of the manufacturing concern 
with which the young man was employed 
and the still more disastrous and un- 
expected breakdown of his physical 
strength from a hitherto latent hereditary 
trouble have so changed the conditions 
with this careless youth that insurance for 
him now in any form is apparently out of 
the question. Such sudden and calami- 
tous events following close upon each 
other’s heels are fortunately not common 


to enforce the lesson upon every ob- 
servant and thinking person that it is 
never safe to defer until to-morrow any 
right and needful action which sheer in- 
difference only prevents one from doing 
to-day. 

“F.,” Chicago: The rule was early laid down in 


my, work and I cannot deviate from it. 
“R. L. W.,” Kansas City: It is not a very large 


| in human life, but reversions of fortune | 
| equally unhappy are frequent enough 


company, and the expenses of the management are | 


unusually heavy. I would prefer a stronger com- 
pa: 
recommend the company you refer to. 2. The 
Mutual Life, the Prudential, the Northwestern 
Mutual, and the Penn Mutual. 

“*S.,”’ Baltimore, Md.: I do not comprehend your 
question and advise you to write directly to the com- 
pany. What the Mutual Life tells you, you may de- 
pend upon. Its reliability is unquestioned. 

“C.,” Duluth: It is a new company, organized 
only last year, and has still to prove its worth, stand- 
ing, and merit. I advise my readers to keep away 
from new insurance schemes, and to stick to the old, 
reliable, and well-established concerns. 

“*M.,”? Youngstown, O.: The company is a new 
one ;thas been organized only a year or two. It 
would be much safer to take a policy in a company 
of established business reputation and high stand- 
ing. Security, not cheapness, is the first element in 


life Insurance. 
Meron; 





” PISO’S CURE FOR 


we) 
p CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. on 
hl Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use “ 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. | 

7) 


“ CONSUMPTION 





ny. 
“M.,”’ Mason City, Neb.: 1. I certainly would not | 











The Asiatic Crisis 


One of the greatest struggles in history opens with the Russo-Japanese war. Its outcome 
may change the entire map of Asia, and perhaps Europe. What likelihood is there of 
other nations becoming involved ? 


Le sd ” 


LDL H OE 9 Eh. Zp 








MICHAEL DAVITT, former Member of Parliament, who investigated the Kishineft 
atrocities, says in the New York Herald: 
“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia 
fought England, France, Turkey and Sardinia combined, to find how 
long the Czar’s Army can stand up against Japan.” 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


“The only World’s History that reads like a story- 
book, yet is recognized as a standard authority,” 


is a necessity at all times, and doubly so now 





9 Volumes 


Il inches Tall, 8 Inches 
Wide. 24 Inches Thick, 
6,800 Pages, 4,000 Ilius- 
trations, Weight 62 Lbs., 
Occupy 21 Ins. Shelf Room 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 











| a Il East 16th Street, New York 


GREAT NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS WILL SPEND HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS to give you the latest news of battles and movements 
of the armies ana navies. To appreciate what the great struggle means you should go further 
back than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. You 
can’t understand the news of the war unless you’re reasonably familiar with the history and 
development of these countries. Nowhere can you find everything you want to know so 
succinctly and interestingly told as in Ridpath’s History of the World. 


A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 



















LEsLie’s 
WEEKLY) 
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In cleaning up our stock we find a few slightly “ rubbed” and mismatched 
sets—no torn or soiled pages. The difference would scarcely be noticeable MERRILL 
to anyone outside the book trade. Rather than rebind such a «mall lot & BAKER, 
we will dispose of them at what they would be worth to us with the 9 & 11 E. 16th St. 
covers torn off, and on small monthly payments. New York. : 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a 
story-book—yet is recognized by such men as William Mckinley, 
Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vin- 
eent, and thousands more, as a standard authority and the great- 
est historical reference work in existence, 


Send for the free specimen book TO-DAY 


That specimen book will tell you all about the history— 
H OW it came to be written, H O W it will interest and 

entertain you, W//}" you need it, and 170 W you ean 
secure one of the slightly mismatched sets at much 
less than the subscription price. 


Merrill & Baker, Publishers, 


Without cost to me please send 
the RIDPATH Sample page 
and illustration book which con- 

tains specimens of Race Charts. 
Chronological Charts, Colored Race- 
Type Plates, Engravings, Photo-en- 
gravings, Tint Block Color-Plates, Text 
Pages, with full particulars and prices of 
the slightly damaged sets. 


INQUIRY COUPON 
{f you mention LEsLrr’s you need not cut out coupon. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi 





] 






ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phiy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 


laws of self and sex? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


—By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 28 PHILADELPHIA 














) Don't Carry 
| Ain Ink Bottle 


For orders, lading bills, invoices, 
checking, correspondence or any 
writing you wish to copy, use a 


Dixons 


| Eterno 
x Pencil 


Ld 

» Takes the place of pen and ink. Suit- 
% able for business or ordinary use. Sold 
& by stationers, with or without nickeled 
~ point protector. 


































; Dixon's Pencil 
fh Guide, indexed 
@ by vocations, 
correctly indicates 
a» the right pencil 
* for your use. Sent 
cB free. 


Department D 
JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 












WRITES 
BLACK 
COPIES 
PURPLE 








E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE Sex 


IN JARS AND TUBES ate 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. ery ress aoe will not 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- ; 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the ME -)-\¢ 4 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). HAW hrs PAST; 


Samm | - 


in bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 

Russia Cement Co.faass.cirex 
e, 

IE PAGE'S GLUE “225 


SPECIAL 


IN a SAMPLE ORDER 
5O0c. T E A S @ of #5.00 and up- 
in the U.S. wards of Teas, Cof- 
Oolong, Eng. Breakfast,Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 
powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 
Nixed, Japan, Young Hyson, allow you 20 per cent. 
Imperial, Ceylon. : 
off and pay all express 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and that 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 30¢. Ib. charges, so that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
We are selling the BEST of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 
25c. COFFEE offered; it gives alla 
Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 18 and 20¢. a tb. | goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. | 


81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 























Will YOU be too 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 






for a hundred thousand dollars was 
recently rejected by the medical direct- 
ors. He had waited to make application, 
till it was too late. 

Better fix up your application today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Write for Application Blank—No Charge 
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Business Chances Abroad. 


A FRENCH official journal calls the 

attention of French exporters to 
the vastly growing demand for agricul- 
tural implements and machinery in Ar- 
gentina, stating that on the railroads of 
that country trains containing eighty to 
ninety cars loaded with agricultural ma- 
chines and implements are frequently 
seen. Among these German plows form 
a large contingent, having superseded 
the English plows because the latter, 
though of better quality, are higher in 
price. Seeders, which are much in use, 
are of United States and Canadian make. 
The same holds good of mowers and 
binders. Among dairying machines the 
Swedish made “‘ Radiator,’’ a milk cen- 
trifugal, holds first place. The superior- 
ity of American agricultural and dairying 
machines of all kinds would easily win 
them a first place in this large and profit- 
able market if the requisite effort were 
put forth in pushing their sale. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest St. Louis exposition picture reaching us by 
September Ist; a prize of $10 for the most accept- 
able Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by 
November Ist; and a prize of $10 for the picture, ar- 
riving by November Ist, which reveals most satis- 
factorily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on | 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken | 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproduction. Pho-, 
tographs entered are not always used. They are | 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. | 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- | 





rent events of importance, for the news feature is one | 
of the chief el ts in selecting ize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIF’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When ress is not 'v given, 

icati ti go to “Leslie’s Maga- 
zine’’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEET 25 cents a jar, 








Those who cough at night may secure rest by taking 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 


A Fit Combination. 
** Why did you ever name your daugh- 


' ter Clytemnestra ?’’ 


“Oh, I dunno, except that my wife 
seemed to think it would go so well with 
Sniggs.’’ 


Tue famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its repu- 
tation, because it is the best instrument in the world. 


Low Round Trip Rate 


To San Francisco via THe Nicket Plate Roap. 


Tickets on sale August 15th to September oth, at 
rate of $62.00, Buffalo to San Francisco and return. Lib- 
eral stop-over arrangements. ‘Tickets good returning 


until October 23d, 1904. See local agents, or write A. 
W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York 
City. 


late? An applican 


Home Office. 
NEWARK, N. J. 





PRUDENTIAL’S EXHIBIT, 
PALACE OF EDUCATION, 
WORLD'S FAIR, 


























— 
Artes a morning’s shopping 
nothing will recuperate you so 
much as one of those delicious Club 
Cocktails. They are the correct thing 
to offer your friends whenever they 
call. They are both a tonic and 
stimulant, and fill a distinct place of 
their own. Easily served and ap- 
preciated by ladies and gentlemen 
alike. Buy some Manhattan and 
Martini, and ask your friends which 
they prefer. Of all dealers. Specify CLUB COCKTAILS. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.,_ = 


HARTFORD NEW YORK 





Sole Proprietors 


LONDON 














































California and back 
Rate cut in two 


August 15 to September 10 


Ride on California Limited 
Or go in tourist sleeper 


Eat Harvey meals 


Cool trip through Southwest 
Land of Enchantment 


See Grand Canyon of Arizona 


en route. 


Inquire 
Gen. Pass. Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
CHICAGO 


Pocket Maps 
Road Guide 


These maps are beautifully printed in 
colors and show on a large scale the 
streams, lakes, highways, trolley lines 
and railroads in New York, New 

Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 


Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
; Fishermen and Travelers. 
A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each of the 
maps in this edition is 17x 28 inches. They are neatly bound in 
one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


General P A t 
ae WwW. LEE, Rechauenina. Bt nw gg Kw F City. 4 





Auto Launches, Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes. 
For SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS. 
Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe. 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and 
cheapest Boats built. Agencies in all principal cities. Write 
to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (511), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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ST. LOUIS 




















HARD TO LOCATE THE PAIN. 
‘¢ Where is his pain ?” 
‘¢ Dat’s de trouble. mister. You see, Jimmie’s so thin 
he don’t know whether it’s de back-ache or stomach-ache.”’ 


WILSON Wats dione Staymet’ 
| . yy /Z SDiuticducdion of 9 Sf? 
Y ; | ps te the Seis 


BUDWEISER is the product of 
THAT’S ALL | Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
| | St. Louis, U.S.A. 


You will not have seen St. Louis’ Greatest Attraction if you fail to visit the Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
while attending the World’s Fair. Competent guides, speaking all modern languages, in attendance. 








‘+ Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 








One of the natural wonders of the world. 


A charming place at any season of the year, 


Unheard-of Excellence 


is embodied in the WINTON QUAD. 4€Con- 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. | sider a 24 h, p. four-cylinder car, with weight 
perfectly distributed, all working parts instantly 
get-at-able, practically automatic in operation, 
governed by air pressure—a car luxuriously com- 
| fortable, thoroughly substantial, safe and swift, 
no painter can equal, and a glimpse of the | and you describe th WINTON QUAD. 
latest developments of the industrial world. | @ $3000 f. 0, b. Cleveland. Complete descrip- 
tion and diagrams are ready. 


reached from every direction by the 


A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in 


Geography ; an exhibition of landscapes that 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9. **Two Days at Niagara 


eel PY : The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
falls,” will be sent free. upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 


George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, ‘Prompt Tee By Se me OS Winton 


| 
New York | —— CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A one 
‘ | Assured > Wen We We Sk Every Where 
| 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














LOS ANGELES-—Four Days from New York or Boston—By NEW YORK CENTRAL 





